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A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND 


REGISTERED AT THE St 
POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER. 





Che Orchestra. 


LITERARY. 





No. 520. VOL. XX. 


LONDON, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1873. 





Price 3d. 





OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


\ 
Inatituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Farl of DUDLEY. 

Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY 
the 22nd SEPTEMBER, and wiil TERMINATE on SATUR- 
DAY, the 20th DECEMBER. 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Thursday, the 18th September, at eleven o'clock, and every 
succeeding Monday and Thursday, at the same hour. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Roya ACADEMY oF Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 








A GNES and VIOLET MOLYNEUX (The 

Infant Pianistes, Sir Julius Benedict’s Pupils), who had 
the honour of performing before the Queen at Windsor Castle, 
will PLAY at Sandown, 16th, Ryde; 17th, Ventnor, 18th, 
Bournemouth. 26th September; The Spa, Scarborough, 6th; 
Doncaster, 9th; Bradford, 11th, 13th; Southport, 14th, 17th; 
Leeds, 18th, 20th October; Covent Garden Concerts, 11th, 13th, 
15th ; Oxford ; Brighton, 22nd, 26th November.—17, Victoria- 
villas, Kilburn. 





LADY, Experienced in Tuition, desires an 
Engagement (Daily or Resident) in the family of a Pro- 
fessor of Music. In return for good musical instruction she 
would accept a comparatively low salary. Acquirements, 
English, French, German, and Music. Address, 
Calder’s Library, Bathurst-street, Hyde-park-gardens. 


O MUSICAL SOCIETIES.—WOOD and CO. 
have for Sale the Principal and Chorus Parts of various 
Operas and Oratorios, a'so Instrumental Parts of Overtures 
and Operas. For list and terms (cheap) apply to 49, George- 
street, Edinburgh. 


W. C. LEVEY’S NEW MUSIC. 


IN THE PRESS, 

THE MUSIC COMPOSED FOR 
“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA,” 
To be sung at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
COME, THOU MONARCH OF THE VINE. By Miss 


Banks. 4s. 
THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY. Boys’ Chorus. As a 
Song. 48. Ditto, for Two Voices. 4s. 











FAVOURITE SONGS. 
ESMERALDA. Three Editions, E, F, and simplified in D, 


4s. each. : 
BEAUTIFUL DREAMS. Two Editions, E flat and F. 4s. each. 
THE MAGIC OF MUSIC. Three Editions, C, E flat, and F. 


4s. each. 
THE KING AND THE BEGGAR MAID. 3s. 
.THE DEAR EMERALD ISLE, 3s. 
COME HOME, MY SAILOR BOY. 33s. 
THE LIGHT OF LOVING EYES. %s. 
THERE IS A SONG. &s. 


NEW MUSIC SUNG IN 


“THE LADY OF THE LAKE,” 
At the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 

THE SPINNING SONG. 8s. 

SOLDIER,@REST. Duet. 38. 

BLANCHE OF DEVAN’S SONG. 8s. 

A FIG FOR THE VICAR. 3. 








PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


ESMERALDA. By Wituxim Kune. 4s. 

ESMERALDA. By Baintzy Ricnanrps. 4s. 

ESMERALDA, Lf By Jures Rocwarp. 2s. 

ESMERALDA WALTZ on Esmeralda, The Dear Emerald 
Isle, and the Magic of Music. By Cuaniss Goprany. 4s, 

THE MAGIC OF MUSIC. By Witnetm Kune. 4s. 

THE MAGIC OF MUSIC, Easy. By Juius Rocuarp. 28. 





DANCE MUSIC. 

Performed by the Orchestra at Drury Lane Theatre, under the 

direction of the Composer, 
THE DOLLY VARDEN POLKA. Illustrated. 3s. 
REBECCA WALTZES. Illustrated. 4s. 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE QUADRILLE. Illustrated, 4s. 
OLD ENGLISH DANCE. With Pipe and Timbrel. 33, 

SOLD AT HALF-PRICE. 

LONDON: 

DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW EDITIONS, CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


Containing Explanations and Examples of the 
RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY: 


With Fifty Exercises bronght immediately under their several 
questions and answers, with questions all numbered. 


BY J. F. BURROWES, 





Price 2s, 6d. cloth back, or full bound in cloth 3s. 6d. 





ALSO, THE 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


Suited for Private Tuition or for Teaching in Classes. Arranged 
after the same manner as the Thorough-Bass Primer. 


BY J. F. BURROWES., 
With Cramer's Dictionary of Musical Terms. 


Price 1s. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 


The DICTIONARY separate, Price Fourpence 
Stitched. 


OL nnwmsnnws 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER anv CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHOLESALE D&PARTMENT: 
11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





HE “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the 
DUKE of EDINBURGH, is published in the following 


Editions: 8. d. 
Plain Gold Title ........ anceneccscovered cocccccvcccces & 0 
With photograph of H.M.S. “Galatea” ...5..seseeeeeee 5 0 
Arranged as Pianoforte Duet ......++..seeeeeeeeeereree 5 0 
Transcribed as a brilliant Pianoforte piece by J. Rummel 4 0 


Arranged for Full Orchestra, as played at the Royal 
Albert Hall Concerts.......ccecccssesvecreeeereeee 10 

Ditto, for Septett .....e.. cece cece eeeeeneeee 
London: J. B. Caamen & Co., 201, Regeut-street, W. 


cocccceves 7 





Just Published. 
E PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES. 
° 





. LE CHANT DES FEUILLES, 
Idylle pour Piano, 
4s. 


BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piano. 
4a. 








TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
\) _ Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
tg | Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg 
aris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
gt oe a Inst: uments on Sale or Hire.— 
e ond-street (three doors fro! rd- 
3084, Oxford-street, London, W. a 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 


concerts, address to her residence, 22 
Portman-square, Ww. m pests Ses arom, 





Pye INDIAN GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
J PRICE 90 GUINEAS, has been made a substitute for the 
old oo much used throughout the Fast. The size 
is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long, and 
four feet eight inches wide across thé keys, The case is of solid 
Mahogany, with brass-bound circular ends. The scale is the 
full seven octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid 
and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has tho 
trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which 
possesses greater power of resistance than the usual metal plate. 
The following extract frum a letter, dated 27th, 1870, 
from T. S. Hamittox, ., Magistrate, Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these Instruments:—“ I see 
many pianos out here with electru-plated strings .... they are 
German make, and invariably lose their fous and power in 
one or two hot seasons, You will think highly of your — 
when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being 
knocked about in a cart without springs for fifty miles on a 
feartul road.”—Cramuns’ Pranovorts Gatumny (the largest in 
Europe), 207 & 209, Regent-street, W. 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES, 





NOW READY. Vol. L, price 58.; by post, 5s, 4d. 


IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 
Edited by C. A. JONES, Author of ‘‘A History of the 
Church,” &c. With Preface by Rey. Dr. LITTLEDALKE. 


London: J. T. Harzs, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; and 4 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





N USIC FOR THE COLONIES.—The EDUCA- 

CATIONAL CATALOGUE of Theoretical, Klementary, 
and Standard MUSICAL WORKS, containing extensive and 
complete tables of contents of instruction books for voice, 


iano, violin, violoncello, flute, organ, &c., gratis and C) 
oa - the Publishers, Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington- 
street. 


if ET THE HILLS RESOUND (New Part Song). 
4 “The composition of Mr. BRINLEY RICHARDS, so 
eminent iu itself, and rendered with so much spirit, that the 
Prince of Wales, on behalf of the whole,Roys] party, demanded 
a repetition, it was given a second time.—See the ‘ Times,” 
July 16th. The second great success of Mr. Brinley Richards.” 
— ‘The Graphic” Post free for 12 —— Class copy 
4stamps. Asa Song, 18 stamps. Asa Pianoforte Solo, by t 
Composer, 24 stamps, 

OUND THE TRUMPET IN ZION. For Full 

Choir. Words by 8. C. ITALL, F.8.A. The Music com- 

posed by BRINLEY RICHARDS. Post free for 18 stamps. 


EADING AT SIGHT. MUSICAL CARDS, 
for Learning to Read Music pmo at sight. Invaluable 
to all teacher's of music. Post free for 25 stamps. 


HE TORRENT GALOP. For the PIANO- 
FORTE. Composed by WILLIAM SMALLWOOD, 
Finely Illustrated Title. 4s, ; post free for 24 stamps. 


Ts MOSELLE QUADRILLE. For the PIANO- 
_ FORTE. Com by WILLIAM SMALLWOOD, 
Beautifully Illustrated Title, 4s. ; free by post, 24 stamps. 


London: Sole Publishers, Ronext Cocks & Co., New Bur- 
lington-street. Order of all Musicsellers. 





HE CHOIR for SEPTEMBER 6th contains 

FOUR PAGES of MUSIC, “O SAVING VICTIM” 
O Salutaris), composed My CH. GOUNOD. THE CHOLR, 
ona of Musie, is published every Saturday, Price 2d, 
Annual Subscription, including postage, 10s. ¢d. 


Merzien & Co., 37, Great Marlborough-street, London. 





Dp: STOLBEEG'S VOICE Rr ak a 
igorating and ‘ t y remov 
acon us the tatenk, bas vocintamed to bh character for w 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testi: nials received 
‘om Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the C and 
Statesmen, fully — i eat virtues. No V or 


Public Speak Lounge. To 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemist ip ‘he United 





Kingdom 
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TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 





VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. 


History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post ae mn SONG S OF WALE Ss, 


‘* Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplart the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman. 

““A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review. 


A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
“Tales of Kirkbeck.” 38. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

‘«A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.”—Preface, 


The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 64.; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 
‘* Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. Interesting and 
instructive.”—Church Review. 
“Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.”—Church Times. 


The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 2. 6d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 

“*A& pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilda 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, 

‘* Its tone is excellent, Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.”—Church Times. 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined,”—Guardian. 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘Cousin Eustace,” &, Three Vols. 
separated), each 88. 6d.; by Post 3s. 10d. 
‘Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.’ —Guardian. 
“Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout,”—Churchman, ’ 


SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

“We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wantiug in liveliness and spirit.”—Guardian., 


RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 3s. 6d., by 
Post 3s. 9d. 

“Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 
obtrusively.””—Guardian, 

WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. ByC. A.M. W. 
bs , by Post 5s. Sd. 

‘** Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies especially.”—Liferary Churchman. 

** Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 
** An excellent tale for boya,”—Church Times, 


LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” “‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c, 2s. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

** A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library,” —Guard ian, 





J.T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO,’'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 
Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken 


os 


J B. CRAMER & 00.8 BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 


———_—— 


THE 


| No. 520, Sept. 12, "73, 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 





CONSISTING OF A 


OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP, 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 
(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B. 
Cramer & Co. have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson’s 
and Parry’s editions by the following Poets,’ Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H, Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs, Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mrs. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, d&c., &c. ; and the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr. Joun Tuomas. 








THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


or 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 


WITHOUT WORDS, 


Historical facts connected therewith. 


supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 








LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 








€4, WEST STREET. 


COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 


(pos AND SOCIAL LIFE IN 


FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON the THIRD, By the 


late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2 vols. 8yo. 
Oe ROME AND NEW ITALY. By 





EMILIO CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR 


ARNOLD. 1 vol. 8yo. 


HE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a 
Book for an Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY, 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 








ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR. 
RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By the 


JOREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 
WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., 8vo. 


NORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo., 14s. . 


ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 


Twelve in America, By R. A. FITZGERALD, With 
Portrait and Illustrations. 1 vol., 5s 


TIHE EARL’S PROMISE: a New Novel. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 3 vols. 


THE SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Tale 


of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 
CORBET, Author of ‘The Canon’s Daughters,” ‘Church and 
Wife,” &c. In 8 vols. 


PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By the 


Author of “‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &c. 8 vols. 


HE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA. A 
New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT. 2 vols, 


Res DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 


FENTON. 


Hom: SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J 


H. RIDDELL: 8 vols, 
OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. A 


Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols 


LIVIA’S LOVERS, A New Novel, 


8 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 












































And with the addition of all tho Traditional and! AT’ GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


_ IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
2 From £4. 103. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 

150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, 

Instruction Gratis, 





201, REGENT STREET, W. 





Tilustrated prospectus and Samples of Work gent post free, 
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TO LEONORA OF ESTE. 
(From the Italian of Torquato Tasso.) 





To the romantic hills, where free 
To thine enchanted eyes, 
Works of Greek taste in statuary 
Of antique marbles rise, 
My thought, fair Leonora, roves 
And with it to their gloom of groves 
Fast bears me as it flies ; 
For far from thee, in crowds unblest, 
My fluttering heart but ill can rest. 


There to the rock, cascade, and grove, 
On mosses dropp’d with dew, 

Like one who thinks and sighs of love, 
The livelong summer through, 

Oft would I dictate glorious things 

Of heroes to the Tuscan strings 
Of my sweet lyre anew ; 

And to the brooks and trees around, 

Ippolito’s high name resound. 


But now what longer keeps me here ? 
And who, dear lady, say, 
O’er Alpine rocks and marshes drear, 
A weary length of way, 
Guides me to thee? so that enwreath’d 
With leaves of Poesy bequeath’d 
From Daphne’s hallow’d bay, 
If trifle-thus in song? Adieu! 
Let the soft Zephyr whisper who. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mrs. John Wood is announced to appear in “ The 
Wandering Heir’ at the Liverpool Amphitheatre 
this week. 





Mr. Charles Hengler continues to be honoured 
with crowded houses in his new and spacious Cirque, 
Oxford Street, Belfast. 





On Saturday there was a successful choral festival 
in the fine parish church of Wigan. About 250 
choristers took part in the service, 





Mr. H. Leslie’s English Comedy Company are 
now performing at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, 
“ Money,” “ The Heir-at-Law,” and other comedies, 





Mr. Henry Irving has given twelve performances 
of ‘* Charles I.” at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. 
This week Mr. John Clarke is appearing in several 
of his popular characters, 





Mr. G. W. Anson and Miss Lizzie Willmore are 
playing in the comedy ‘* Everybody's Friend” at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, Mr. Anson, 
who has been so popular in Liverpool the last few 
years, is about to take a farewell benefit previous to 
his appearance in London, 





The coloured band of Jubilee Singers, who are at 
present making a tour of Great Britain and Ireland, 
raising funds for the erection of the Fisk University, 
gave a second concert in Belfast on Tuesday night. 
The Ulster Hall was filled. A farewell entertainment 
will be given in the same building on Friday evening. 





Mr. Craven Robertson’s ‘‘ Caste”? Company are 
giving performances of Mr, T. W. Robertson’s plays 
this week at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, the severa} 
characters in ‘ Caste,” ‘‘School,” and * Ours,” 
being extremely well filled. The arrangements for 
Mr. Mapleson’s Italian Opera season are more than 
usually liberal in the attractions to be offered to the 
public, 

The freehold of the Margate Theatre and adjoining 
premises has been purchased by Mr, R. Fort, of the 
Foresters’ Music Hall and Rosherville Gardens. 
The building, in his hands, will undergo considerable 
improvements and decorations. Mr. Fort retains 
Miss Thorn as his tenant, the management of the 
theatre having been in the han ds her family for 
the last twenty years. 


In the Belfast Theatre Royal on Monday night 
the regular season opened, when the legendary 
drama of “ Faust” was produced, with Herr Band- 
mann as Mephistopheles, and Mrs. Bandmann as 
Marguerite. The play was admirably produced. 
Mr. Warden’s stock company embraces some old 
favourites, who were cordially welcomed back by the 
occupants of all parts of the house. The burlesque 
of “Joan of Are” concludes the performances. 
During the week the program was unaltered. 

At the Ulster Hall Monday Popular Concerts this 
week the vocalists were Miss Bessie Emmet (soprano), 
and Mr. Edward Connell (baritone), Mdlle. Heilbron, 
the youthful pianist, who for the past week or so has 
been sojourning in Belfast and neighbourhood, also 
appeared and executed three selections in admirable 
style. In each of them she received a very enthu- 
siastic encore. The organist was Mr. George Mellor, 
who was warmly applauded in the several items 
which he rendered. He also played the pianoforte 
accompaniments to the vocal selections. 





A concert was given in the Exhibition Palace, 
Dublin, on Friday last by the members of the 
Royal Italian Opera Company, assisted by Dr. and 
Mrs. Power O’Donoghue, and Mrs. Frost, harpist. 
All the artists engaged acquitted themselves well. 
After the first part, which comprised some excellent 
selections, a recital of ‘‘ Faust’? formed the second 
part, in which Mdlle. Marimon, Mdme. Demeric- 
Lablache, Signor Foli and Signor Seraggi sang the 
principal arias. At the termination of the engage- 
ment of these artists at the Gaiety Theatre it is but 
right to bear witness to the very excellent manner 
in which M. Maton conducted the orchestra on every 
occasion. 

The annual meeting of the Belfast Classical Har- 
monists Society was held on Tuesday evening, and 
was very largely attended. Mr. Robert Atkinson, 
one of the Vice Presidents, occupied the chair, and 
from the report read by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. John 
Dunn, junior,) it appeared that the Society had last 
year had a very prosperous season, and that under 
most encouraging prospects the present winter’s work 
was about to be inaugurated. The report stated that 
Dr. Chipp, one of the former conductors, had pre- 
sented the Society with a sufficient number of chorus 
parts of his oratorio ‘ Naomi.’ Before the pro- 
ceedings opened on Tuesday uight about twenty new 
members were proposed. Next week the Society 
enters upon its season’s operations, which’ promise 
being of a successful character. It may be added 
that Mr. Walter Newport has been re-engaged as 
conductor. 





The performances by Mr. Carl Rosa’s Company at 
the Theatre Royal, Manchester, during the past week 
have fully borne out our remarks in our last issue. 
‘Il Trovatore,” ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” and “ Fra 
Diavolo” have been given alternately with the 
“* Maritana"” and “ Rose of Castille.”” Owing to the 
illness of Miss Rose Hersee the burden of the work 
has fallen on the shoulders of Miss Blanche Oole and 
Mdme. Vaneri, both of whom have firmly established 
themselves with the Manchester public. Mr. Castle 
as first tenor achieved his greatest success as Man- 
rico in the ** Trovatore"—an opera in which Signor 
Mottino, a gentleman with a fine voice and excellent 
method but with only the merest acquaintance with 
the English language, débuted as the Count of Luna. 
Mr. Chatterton, a débutante who sustained the title- 
role of Fra Diavolo, was evidently suffering from 
severe indisposition.. The band and chorus leave 
absolutely nothing to be desired. 





A disorderly scene took place at Bolton on Sunday 
afternoon on the occasion of an address on spirit- 
ualism in the Temperance Hall. The building was 
densely crowded, large numbers having been attracted 
by an announcement that the meeting would be ad- 
dressed though the medium by a spirit. After a 
couple of hymns from the spiritualism hymn-book 
had been sung, folloyed by prayer and the reading 
of a chapter from Deuteronomy, the medium rose 





to address the meeting. He assumed the appearance 


= 


of one in a trance, never opening his eyes until the 
close of the service. At the close of his address the 
chairman intimated that the audience were at liberty 
to ask the spirit which had been speaking through the 
medium any question on spiritualisin, but observed 
that no disscussion would be allowed. A man asked 
who was the spirit that had been speaking. The 
medium —TI will tell you before I go. A baker named 
Jenkins asked how it was that the spirit did not 
make the medium speak grammatically. The 
medium said he could only play upon the body 
according to the condition in which he found it. 
The Rev. J. Deans, a minister—Will the medium 
say, then, whether persons speak grammar from the 
mind or from the body? The medium—Do thoy 
not both live together? Without the brain a man 
cannot read grammar or anything else. Mr. Deans— 
Seeing that the spirit is speaking through the mind 
of the medium I should like to know where is the 
medium's mind whilst the spirit has possession, 
Does the medium know anything about what his 
own tongue has been saying thia last half hour? 
The medium—Nothing at all; he is entirely uncon, 
scious. The medium was further questioned at great 
length, and the meeting became very disorderly, and 
broke up amid considerable uproar, 





CONCERTS. 








On Saturday the Covent Garden Promenade Con- 
certs attracted an overflowing audience, one of the 
magnets being the appearance of Herr Josef Gungl, 
who conducted, fiddle in hand, and raised a stormy 
reception. But what induced Gungl to abandon 
the style that has made him popular in England 
— the “ Soldatenlieder,” the ‘ Amorettentiinze,” 
the “‘ Dreams of the Ocean” and half a dozen more 
—and go in for the tuneless nonsense of the new 
school? a waltz called * Visionen,” in which form 
and melody were visionary, and an ‘ Hungarian 
March” which reminded us of Liszt?” Herr Gungl 
proved a disappointment to about five-sixths of those 
who welcomed him at first, and all by reason of 
this ambition to air himself as a Kapellmeister. 
Malle. Enequist sang two songs in thoroughly good 
style, and Mdme. Sinico rendered, so excellently 
that it was encored, Gounod’s arrangement of Bach's 
first prelude as an ‘‘ Ave Maria,” assisted by Malle, 
Liebe (violin), Mr. Pittman (harmonium), and Mr, 
Hamilton Clarke (pianoforte). It was a Gounod 
night, and the chief points were the “ Mireille” 
overture, the tasteful song “Ce que je suis sans 
toi,” the Hymn to St. Cecilia, Od voulez-vous 
aller,” a ‘* Faust ” selection, not very carefully done, 
the ‘* Funeral March of a Marionette,” which clever 
fanciful composition was deservedly encored, and 
the ‘ Reine de Saba” march. The workmanship, 
albeit occasionally roughly rendered, of the first 
living French composer maintained a continuous 
hold over the attention and admiration of the 
audience. When M. Gounod succeeds in getting 
any new great work of his performed in England, 
he may always count on a sympathetic and appre- 
ciative public. The mass of lovers of music know 
little and understand less of his troubles with the 
publishers, but they know and love his music; and 
for their sake as well as his own we should like to 
seo M. Gounod done” more frequently—we do 
not mean in the victimising but the executive 
sense. 

Dr. Charles Maclean, Organist of Eton College, 
gave two organ recitals on the mornings of 
Thursday and Friday last at the Albert Hall. 
Thursday's program included Concert Fantasia 
(F minor), A. Hesse; Toccata (in EB), Paradies; 
Chorus from “ Judas Maccabeus,” “ Hear us, 
O Lord,” Handel; Aria, “ Das Veilchen,” Mozart , 
Allegro Risoluto, from Sonata in F (Op. 41), 
A. Rubinstein; Prelude and Fugue (E flat), F. 
§. Bach; Allegro, from the First Symphony, Beet- 
hoven; Overture to the Occasional Oratorio, Handel. 
On Friday the following was the selection :— 
Symphony, in G minor, Mozart; Partita in B flat, 
J. 8. Bach; Allegro (from Quintet in E flat), 
Schumann; Chorus, Ze Deum, Graun; Andante 
Expressivo, from Sonata in F minor, Brahms; 





Organ Concerto (B flat); Handel; Overture, “ 8% 
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Paul,” Mendelssohn ; Chorus, from“ Jsraelin Egypt,” 
J will sing unto the Lord,’ Handel. On the 
afternoon of each day Mr. Deichmann’s Orchestral 
and Vocal concert consisted of the following: Over- 
ture, ‘* Coriolanus,’’ Beethoven; Recit and Air, Mr. 
Albert James, ‘‘ If with all your hearts” (‘‘ Elijah’’), 
Mendelssohn ; Symphony “Surprise,” Haydn; Song, 
Mr. Albert James, ‘‘ Love’s request,” Reichardt ; 
Overture, ‘ Oberon,’’ Weber. 





THEATRES. 








The burlesque at the Gaiety upon “ Antony and 
Cleopatra” by Mr. Burnand is not a very brilliant 
piece of wit, and is poor even as an excuse for 
merry-making. Its tone is vulgar—the concession 
being apparently made to the low comedy element 
now 80 strongly in force at the Gaiety. But the 
sacrifice, if made to Messrs. Toole and Lionel 
Brough, is unavailing: neither Mr. Brough nor Mr. 
Toole pulls completely through the dullness of his 
part; and though no spirit is wanting either in 
Ptolemy or Memphis, the task is too laboriously 
uphill to be gratifying to the spectators. Miss 
Selina Dolaro lacks vivacity as Cleopatra; but the 
Antony of Miss E. Farren is very sprightly. The 
burlesque is preceded by a farce which bears some 
resemblance to ‘Le Roi Candaule.” It is called 
** Seeing Toole,” and ag Mr. Toole plays himself (a 
study, as somebody says, on which he has of late 
years concentrated his attention) he is necessarily 
manneristically funny. He is supposed to be wit- 
nessing a play at the back of the dress-circle when 
he is taken for the box-keeper, and submitted to a 
number of contretemps. Miss E. Farren as Jemima 
Gallop was excellent; Mr. Robert: Soutar as Bill 
Barker and Mr. Maclean as Sir Tawdry Titter were 
likewise in great force. The fun was uproarious, 
and the laughter proportionate. 





eS 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 





The autumn show of fruit and flowers at the 
Crystal Palace on Saturday drew a good attendance 
considering the time of year; and there was no lack 
of amusements for those who were tired of inspect- 
ing the horticultural stands. At half-past twelve 
the fine band of the Palace gave their usual concert, 
under the direction of Mr. Manns. Soon afterwards 
there was a performance in the theatre of Sheridan’s 
comedy, “‘ The Rivals,” which seemed to be highly 
appreciated. The trapeze performance of Signor 
Romah, which followed, was watched with interest, 
and loudly applauded. The great show of autumn 
flowers and fruit formed the chief attraction. Of 
the former the gladioli formed the principal feature, 
as it was only to them that prizes were offered. 

North Woolwich Gardens were gaily and numer- 
ously thronged on Monday, when Messrs. Charles 
Holland and @J. Carter took their benefits. The 
chief performances consisted of ‘‘ The Bonnie Fish- 
wife ;"’ the comic ballet of ‘* The Cockney’s Court- 
ship; or, the Mischievous Barber;"’ Mr. H. J. 
Byron’s burlesque of ‘ Aladdin; or, the Wonderful 
Scamp” (with new company, scenery, and effects) ; 
and some vocalization by Mdlle. D’Etienne. In 
Selby’s musical farce Miss Edith Bruce acted prettily 
and spoke her native Scotch to perfection. As usual 
the evening finished with the ball al fresco, and the 
fireworks, which on this occasion were of unusual 
variety and brilliancy. The fourth annual ‘‘ Barmaid 
Contest,” interwoven with a “ hop and barley show,” 
are announced for the 15th instant and following 
days. It is hardly fair to cavil at these eccentricities 
when the entertainments generally inculcate a higher 
standard for the masses. 





CONSERVATORIOS AND THEIR USE. 





No portion of Germany has shown better musical 
talent than Bohemia. This talent has been de- 
veloped for nearly two centuries, by the peculiar 
tendency of the national education, Instruction in 


music and singing had been made, as early as the 


popular education, even in humble village schools ; 
so much so, that in common parlance schoolmasters 
were generally termed ‘‘ cantors.’’ There was not a 
school, therefore, throughout the country that conld 
not afford abundant material for choristers, whe- 
ther for the churches, the conventual establishments 
with which the land abounded, or the many private 
choirs of the aristocratic families. No establishment 
among the wealthy Bohemian nobles, who were them- 
selves musicians of no very ordinary stamp, was 
considered complete, unless it could afford the best 
of music for the delectation of the guests. Musical 
acquirements were considered in the choice and re- 
muneration of domestics ; and a visitor in a Bohe- 
mian family might see the man-cook appear as vio- 
linist, the jaegers as horn-players, the footmen as 
executants on the flute, while the steward would take 
his place as Capellmeister, and the master of the 
house would play ‘‘second,” perhaps to his own 
valet. To the spread of musical taste by means of 
its school, Prague may ascribe its early appreciation 
and first performance of Mozart’s immortal ‘“* Don 
Giovanni.” In Italy as early as the fourteenth cen- 
tury the convents and churches felt the want of 
singers, and many devices were resorted to that a 
supply might be obtained. A government edict re- 
quired any peasant having four sons to contribute 
one to the use of the Church, for soprano singers 
were much needed, and women were forbidden to 
participate in the public services. 

In the sixteenth century Giovanni di Tapia, a 
Spanish priest living in Naples, feeling so sensibly 
the want of a public school of music, took the heroic 
resolution to go from province to province, from 
house to house, to beg for funds for this purpose. 
Although often spurned and buffeted, his noble heart 
did not fail him in accomplishing his original design ; 
his small collectiorfs gradually increasing were well 
husbanded, and after nine years’ absence, he returned 
to Naples with sufficient capital to launch his favourite 
enterprise into existence, and thus we find the first 
Conservatorio, Santa Maria di Loreto, established 
at Naples in 1537. Other conservatorios rapidly 
followed, and Italy became the “‘ Land of Song.” To 
this day the Italian school of vocal music stands 
without a rival, and all the great singers have been 
Italians by birth or have moulded and formed their 
voices according to Italian methods and models, All 
this result came from schools, for, as we have seen, 
there was a time when Italy herself was without 
singers. 

In France, the Ecole de Chant et de Declamation 
was established by Lulliin 1672, but even previously 
to that date children were taught to sing in what 
we would at the present day call parish schools, for 
from these the first chorus was collected for the 
Academie Royale de Musique in 1671. In and among 
them, at a later date, Legros and Rousseau first 
smelt the smoke of the foot-lights, and the first-fruit 
of the school of Declamation was Talma, who has 
been followed by such a noble line of posterity that 
the French stage, no other nation daring to approach 
them, is the only one which offers a perfect dramatic 
performance. This excellence attaches itself even to 
the vocal artists of the French school, who however, 
do not rank with the Italians in purity and solidity 
of vocal talent. From the above institutions, pass- 
ing through more or less changes and vicissitudes, 
grew the present Conservatoire de Musique, which 
has maintained a high reputation the world over, 
and has largely contributed to spreading among 
the French people a refined and elegant taste in 
music. 

If we turn to authentic histories of music, we find 
that great artists, especially great composers, descend 
in an unbroken line from master to pupil. They 
were all, or nearly all, taught in recognised schools. 
The peculiarity about music is that it needs early 
constant, and thorough cultivation. No one, however 
gifted, can do much in this art alone. Music is 
imitative and cumulative, and nothing can be more 
absurd than the notion that originality in any lofty 
sense of production can be associated with 
ignorance. 

To use the words of another, it is true that schools 





argument—that genius will not grow any more than 
cucumbers in a soil that has not been prepared to 
receive them; and as sun, soil, and temperatura 
must favour the needs of fruits and flowers, so must 
culture and opportunity favour the production of a 
school of great artists or composers. 





HEREFORD FESTIVAL. 





Contrary to the usual custom, the Hereford music- 
meting has this year followed that of Birmingham 
by several weeks, instead of preceding it by a few 
days. Our opinion of these festivals of the Three 
Choirs has frequently been stated; and nothing of 
late years has occurred to cause us to modify our 
conviction that there is for them wanting the excuse 
and defence to which the Birmingham meeting ig 
entitled. Birmingham has at least two practical 
merits: she is a liberal encourager of art-novelties, 
and she manages so that the triennial festival pays. 
Hereford, like her sister-cities, is slow in the pro- 
ductive sphere, and ‘generally behind-hand finan- 
cially. In 1867, Hereford, for a wonder, had a 
surplus after expenses were paid—an exceptional 
blessing of late; but at the next festival—that of 
1870—she was down again to the level of "1861, and 
was about a hundred pounds out of pocket. Under 
these circumstances it cannot be expected that the 
clerical charities flourish greatly from the festivals: 
in point of fact the stewards have almost invariably 
to make up a deficiency between the receipts and the 
expenditure. Artistic results are proportionately 
barren. This year the enterprise of Hereford has 
gone the length of commissioning Sir Frederick 
Gore Ouseley to write an oratorio ‘‘ Hagar ;’’ but the 
general issue of these festivals has been a succession 
of “ Elijah,” “‘ Creation,” ‘* Israel,” and ‘* Messiah,” 
with simply the order varied. No Mendelssohn was 
ever taken by the hand of the cathedral authorities ; 
and inthe rising school of living composers they 
have equally little faith. As to the local good 
achieved by the festivals, in the familiarising of the 
neighbourhood with good music and metropolitan 
artists, that benefit could once be predicated of them, 
but railways and the increasing opportunity for and 
habit of travelling have removed the excuse. None 
of the cultivated classes who patronise these 
meetings is unfamiliar with metropolitan perform- 
ances. The pretension of the cathedral cities as 
musical centres in their respective districts can no 
longer be allowed. Steam has altered all that. 

For this year the engagements at Hereford have 
included as solo vocalists Mdlles. Titiens and 
Bartkowska, Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme. Trebelli- 
Bettini, Miss Enriquez ; Mr. Cummings, Mr. Lloyd, 
Mr. M. Smith, Mr. Santley, and Signor Agnesi. 
Mr. Townshgnd Smith, as organist of the cathedral, 
conducts the performances; M. Sainton is the first 
violin, Mr. Dando and Mr. Weist Hill take the other 
two leading instruments; Mr. J. T. Willy leads the 
second violins, Mr. R. Blagrove the violas, Mr. 
Pettit the violoncellos, and Messrs. Howell and 
Severn the double basses. The wood wind band 
consists of two flutes, principal Mr. Radcliff; two 
oboes, principal Mr. G. Horton; two clarinets, 
principal Mr. Lazarus; and two bassoons, principal 
Mr. Waetzig. The brass has Mr. Thomas Harper 
as trumpeter (there is another) and Mr. Charles 
Harper, one of four horns. Mr. Done of Worcester 
presides at the organ, and Dr. Wesley of Gloucester 
at the pianoforte. 

The Festival opened on Tuesday, preceded as 
usual by full choral service in the cathedral, in- 
cluding a sermon special to the occasion, in this 
instance preached by the Rev. Archer Clive, 
chancellor of the choir. The Preces and responses 
were intoned by the Rev. Sir F. Gore Ouseley, 
Bart., Precentor of Hereford Cathedral: the First 
Lesson was read by the Rey. Dr. Jebb, canon 
residentiary; and the Second Lesson by the Hon- 
ourable and Very Rey. the Dean of Hereford, who 
also delivered the final blessing. Full choral service 
was effectively sung by the associated choirs of 
Hereford, Worcester, and Gloucester—the service 
music having ‘been Goss in D; the anthem, Dr. 
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Modern,” sung to the old melody known as the 
100th Psalm. Dr. Wesley played an extempore 
prelude and fugue as a voluntary. The doors re- 
opened at a quarter past twelve for the “ Elijah,” 
which attracted a large audience. Concerning the 
chorus singing of this well-known work, criticism 
is a minzled yarn; some of it was creditable, at 
other periods the vocal efforts were drowned by a 
too resonant orchestra. The forte passages were 
especially exaggerated by the band, and from first 
to last the choir had little chance against the 
instruments. In ‘Baal we cry to thee,” the cry 
was more of trombones than of despairing worship- 
pers; in ‘The fire descends,” ‘ Take all the 
prophets of Baal,” and the grand “ Thanks be to 
God,” the effect fell lamentably short. The solo 
vocalists were Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Trebelli- 
Bettini, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Enriquez, Mr, 
Santley, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. E, Lloyd; 
and these, being thoroughly familiar with the 
music and having won a hundred victories over 
the same ground, leave us nothing to record. The 
scene of the resuscitation of the widow’s child went 
particularly well; and “ Lift thine eyes,” ‘O rest 
in the Lord,” and “ Woe unto them,” produced their 
usual effect. The weather was against the success 
of this the first day, for rain fell heavily. 


A small audience assembled at the Shire Hall on 
Tuesday evening, when the first miscellaneous 
concert was given. It embraced a selection from 
* Semiramide,”’ including the overture and intro- 
ductory chorus, ‘‘ Belo si celebri.”” The band was 
rather noisy and assertive, the chorus modest. 
The principal vocalists, Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. 
Trebelli, and Sig. Agnesi, have sung this opera 
too recently in London to be otherwise than 
familiar and proficient with the music; and the 
old points were scored with ‘ Bel raggio,” ‘“ Giorno 
d’ orrore,”’ ‘ Serbami ognor” and the rest. The 
second part of the program commenced with the 
overture to “‘ Der Freischiitz.” After this followed a 
miscellaneous selection of vocal music contributed 
by Misses Edith Wynne and Enriquez, Malle. 
Bartkowska, Mr. E: Lloyd, Mr. M. Smith, Mr. 
Cummings and Mr. Santley; interspersed with 
which was a brilliant fantasia for the violin on 
Scotch airs, composed and performed by Mr. 
Sainton, and encored. A part song, finally sung 
by-the Bradford Choral Society, was also repeated. 
Mr. Townshend Smith conducted. 


On Wednesday the rain cleared up, but the town 


‘ of Hereford remained sulky and refused to hang 


out much bunting; while the attendance at the 
cathedral fell short of that of Tuesday. The work 
was “‘ Jephthah,”’ a work unfamiliar enough in the 
country (if a really rural audience existed) to have 
drawn a larger assemblage, one mightJhave thought. 
In London, thanks to Mr. Barnby, “ Jephthah” 
no longer belongs to the buried works of Handel. 
The selection on the present occasion was judicious. 
Mr. Townshend Smith conducted, and Miss Edith 
Wynne, Miss Enriquez, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and 
Mr. Santley were the principal: vocalists. Miss 
Wynne did good work in the airs, ‘ The smiling 
dawn of happy days” and ‘“‘ Tune the soft melodious 
lute.’ Miss Enriquez made a creditable advance in 
her profession; Mr. Cummings was of course per- 
fectly safe, and Mr. Santley admirable in the latter 
part of the oratorio. The chorus were in better 
form than on the preceding day, and earned praise 
for their fugue-singing in ‘‘ No more to Ammon’s 
God and King,” in ‘*O God, behold our sore dis- 
tress,” and again in ‘‘ When his loud voice.” On 
the other hand, the unsteadiness of the sopranos 
and altos spoiled the effect of the chorus ‘‘ Cherubim 
and Seraphim.” ‘To fit the oratorio for a morning 
performance excisions were plenteously made; but 
even as it was it was too long for some of the pre- 
tended devotees of music. The ebb of auditors 
began long before the final chorus was sung. After 
lunch the “ Stabat Mater” was performed, and 
Malle. Titiens, Mdme. Trebelli, Mr. Lloyd, and Sig. 
Agnesi being the soloists, the audience listened 
with delight to the very secular charms of Rossini’s 
sacred work. Mdlle. Titiens achieved her usual 
success in the ‘‘ Inflammatus;” Mdme. Trebelli 
was all that could be desired in “ Fac ut portem.” 


Mr. Lloyd’s ‘‘Cujus animam” and the ‘ Pro pec- 


catis”’ of Sig. Agnesi were also noteworthy suc- 
cesses, 

In the evening the cathedral was lighted up for a 
performance of ‘St. Paul,” and presented a most 
impressive appearance. In the chequer of light and 
shadow, and the solemnity of the vast building, 
gloomy despite the illumination, Mendelssohn’s pure 
and lofty music exercised double effect. Time and 
surroundings lent it increased charm. The solos 
were taken by Mdlle. Titiens, Miss Enriquez, Mr. 
Montem Smith, and Signor Agnesi; and the choruses 
were on the whole smoothly rendered. 

The first part of yesterday’s performances con- 
sisted of the oratorio “ Hagar,” by the Oxford 
Professor of Music, Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart. 
Sir Frederick in his childhood was a musical prodigy, 
and composed ambitious and elaborate works at a 
very early age. His knowledge of church music is 
most extensive, and his skill as an organist is well 
known; his compositions published over a series 
of years would indicate the sort of work ‘“‘ Hagar” 
would be. For this week we merely print the 
‘‘ Argument,” intending to devote some space to the 
consideration of the oratorio in our next :— 


Part 1. After the overturo, the history of Hagar 
is introduced by the well-known hymn, “ Jerusalem 
on high,’ in which allusion is made to that which 
St. Paul declares to be the spiritual reality shadowed 
forth by the facts related in Genesis concerning 
Abraham’s two sons, “ which things are an allegory ; 
for these are the two covenants: the one from the 
Mount Sinai, which gendereth to bondage, which is 
Hagar (for this Hagar is Mount Sinai in Arabia), 
and answereth to Jerusalem which now is, and is in 
bondage with her children. But Jerusalem which is 
above, is free, which is the mother of us all.” The 
narrative then proceeds with the appearance of God 
to Abram, and the Divine promise that his seed 
should be as the stars of Heaven for multitude. 
Sarai laments her childlessness, and seeing that she 
is despised by her servant Hagar, deals hardly with 
her, so that she flees from her face. Hagar wanders 
into the wilderness, and the Angel of the Lord ap- 
pears to her as she sits by a fountain of water, and 
bids her return to her mistress, at the same time 
promising that she shall bear a son, whose name 
should be called Ishmael (‘‘ God hath heard’’). 

Part 2. Thirteen years after the birth of Ishmael 
God appears again to Abram, renews the covenant, 
and changes his name to Abraham (‘father of a 
multitude”). Sarai’s name also is changed to 
Sarah (Princess). God establishes his covenant 
with Isaac. Abraham beseeches God on behalf of 
Ishmael, and is assured that he is blessed. Isaac is 
born. After atime Sarah sees Ishmael mocking, and 
demands of Abraham that the bondwoman and her 
son shall be cast out. Abraham is grieved because of 
Ishmael his son, but God bids him do as Sarah had 
said, so he sends Hagar and the ladaway. They go 
‘astray in the wilderness : hungry aud thirsty their 
souls faint in them.” Ishmael calls upon God, who 
hears the voice of the lad, and sends His Angel to 
succour them. The Angel addresses Hagar by 
name, and bidding her raise her son from the 
ground, tells her not to fear, for God will make him 
a great nation. Hagar’s eyes are opened by God, 
and she sees a well of water. She blesses God, and 
her song is echoed in the concluding chorus. 


Spohr’s Symphony and the Prayer ‘“ Vater unser,” 
and one of Handel’s Chandos Anthems, were the 
chief pieces in Part II. We defer our remarks on 
these also till our next impression. 








THE SCHUMANN FESTIVAL AT BONN. 
(Continued.) 





In turning now to record the vocal compositions 
performed at the Festival, we have first to speak of 
the “‘ Paradise and the Peri,” given on the first even- 
ing, the rendering of which, under the direction of 
M. de Wasielewski, on the whole pleased us much, 
and did so generally, save that exception was taken in 
many quarters to the reading of the principal soprano 
part, entrusted to Mdme. Wilt, a lady retained at a 
high salary, if report says true, at the Imperial 
Opera, Vienna. 

The remaining parts were allotted to Mdme, 
Joachim, Malle. Sartorius, from Cologne, Herr Franz 
Diener, from the Royal Opera, Berlin (Tenor), M, 
Stockhausen, and. Herr Adolf Schulze, Professsor at 





the newly established Royal Academy of Music, 
Berlin (Bass). r 


——~ 


One and all exerted themselves and sang their 
parts with intelligence and enthusiasm. 

The tempi taken by the conductor were spirited, 
and even the third part of the work, which generally 
strikes the hearer as lengthy—partly arising from the 
form of recitative adopted throughout by tbe com- 
poser, and from the absence of weighty choruses— 
passed off briskly. Thanks are due next to the con- 
ductor, to the choir, which sang throughout the work 
with beauty of intonation, and enunciation of the 
words—alas, too rarely heard—and last, but not 
least, to M. Stockhausen, for his singing in the third 
part of the work. In fact, all contributed to a per- 
formance such as in point of excellence we are not 
likely to hear soon again; nor, taken as a whole, 
have we heard the like since its first production in 
1844 under Schumann’s own direction, at which we 
were present. The first vocal number on the second 
day was a Chorus with orchestral accompaniment, 
called “ Nachtlied” (Ode to the Night) to words by 
Hebbel, which was well rendered. It had previously 
been rarely heard, nor is it likely—in our opinion—- 
to become popular, at least out of Germany, for 
although it breathes well the spirit of the words, yet 
musically it is diffuse, without climax and rather 
difficult of execution. 


The second concert concluded with the third part 
of Schumann’s setting of Goethe's *‘ Faust,” i.c., of 
certain scenes from it,* the different numbers of 
this work having been written by Schumann, and 
rewritten between the years 1844 and 1853, in which 
last year only the overture was added. 

The German title is: Scenen aus Goethe's Faust 
fiir Solostimmen, Chor, und Orchester. 


The portion now performed, is full of light melo- 
dious music, and contains also one or two important 
choruses, but whether it came too late in the program 
and found the audience not in a fit condition to 
take up a new subject of the metaphysical character 
of Faust’s glorification, or whether the hearing of 
the two previous parts was required for a proper 
appreciation of the last, this work certainly seemed 
to produce less impression than any that had gone 
before, and this, notwithstanding its excellent 
performance, particularly on the part of the choir 
and the solo singers. 

The vocal pieces at the last concert, given on 
Tuesday morning and without an orchestra, con- 
sisted of solo songs, assigned to the four principal 
vocalists, Mdme. Wilt, Mdme. Joachim, Herr Diener, 
and M. Stockhausen, who were accompanied on the 
piano in a musician-like manner by Professor 
Rudorff, of whom we have already spoken as Mdme. 
Schumann’s partner in the duo, played at the same 
concert, 

The first song given by Mdme. Wilt was tho 
beautiful ‘ Stille Thrinen” contained in an early 
collection (Op. 85); the second, which guited 
Mame. Wilt’s voice and temperament much better 
(‘ Auftriige”) elicited warm applause and had to be 
repeated. 

Next came Herr Diener, who has great means 
at his command, which, if carefully improved and 
husbanded, should lead him to a distinguished 
position among tenor singers. He sang ‘ Mit 
Myrthen und Rosen” and the well known Wan- 
derlied from the collection (Op. 35) just named, and 
had also to repeat his second song. 

Mdme. Joachim subsequently gave with sym- 
pathetic voice and excellent delivery Eichendorf's 
“Ich kaun wohl Mauchmal singen,” a song truly 
indicative of Schumann’s temperament as ‘‘a man 
and a musician,” the words with which he himself 
refers to his music on one oceasion. And when, 
with the influence of her great popularity, she had 
ended Reinick’s song, where the last strain in praise 
of the Rhine runs thus : 

Das Alles beut der priicht'ge Rhein 

An seinem Rebenstrand, 

Und spiegelt recht im hellsten Schein 

Das ganze Vaterland.* 
the applause that broke forth from all parts of 
the Hall was immense. Mdme. Joachim had to 





® And this the splendid Rhine does show 
On banks all clad with vine, 
Reflecting in the brightest light 





The German Fatherland. 
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return to the platform again and again—no remon- which she must pay Ceneri 800,000 francs down on 
strances on her part availed, she must sing again, the day of his Barenge Friardel therefore objects 
and probably wisely she chose another song, the well- | to the marriage which Ceneri proposes to consum- 
known ‘Widmung;” for what the Rhinelanders | mate with his mistress—not out of any moral 
might have done on a fresh appeal to their home- scruples, but because he would have to pay the 
feelings we would not venture to predict. 300,000 francs. He succeeds in making the grand- 

The string of songs was brought to a conclusion | father withhold his consent to the marriage ; but 
with a grand delivery of the Ballade ‘ die Liwen- | Ceneri will soon be twenty-five years of age ; arrived 
braut ” by Stockhausen, who also had to come back | at his majority, he will be a freeman, Now there- 
and give another song, which was followed by the| fore Friardel goes to work to shut up Ceneri 
concluding number of the program and of the| with the connivance of the law. He bribes a 
Festival alike, and to which we have already referred, | medical man to give a false certificate ; he obtains 
namely the famous quintet for pianoforte and string| the magistrate’s warrant, and in due time into 
quartet, that composition on a larger scale by the asylum goes the unhappy Ceneri. The third 
Schumann, which, if we err not, gained the earliest | act is realistic and repulsive; it illustrates the actual 
acceptance with the musical world. interior of a madhouse, and the veracity of the re- 

For obvious reasons we have refrained from enter- | presentation is warranted by Dr. Blanche, governor 
ing into any detailed eriticism of the compositions | of the chief asylum in Paris. Under the horrors of 
themselves ; only incidentally we have done so, and confinement Ceneri goes really mad. Inthe fourth 


compelled to accept a bill for a hundred and sixty 
thousand frances, and this bill, which the holder will 
not renew, becomes payable in a week. Jean is 
resolved to save her from destruction, but he ig 
without the means. At last he forms a desperate 
resolution. He will fight against fortune on her 
behalf ; he has seven days todoitin. He turns into 
money everything he has in the world, and the sum 
realised is sufficient to try his fortune at the gambling 
tables at Baden-Baden. He goes—and breaks tho 
bank twice. Then Jean rushes off to Valentine, and 
covers her table with the notes and gold from his 
pockets. The countess is overwhelmed at his 
generosity, and promises to visit him next day to 
thank her benefactor. Jean sleeps soundly after his 
exertions, and wakes up late the next morning. He 
puts his apartment in order, and prepares a feast of 
fruit and flowers, such as he knows the countess 
loves. There is no sign of her.. At last he runs off 





rather striven to describe the impression they pro- | act Friardel’s wife learns the villany of her husband 
duced on the audience and on ourselves. Schu-| and how she has sacrificed her brother. She breaks 
mann’s value and place are too well established , into revolt, and threatens Friardel. Fearing to 


to her house, and there he learns that the countess 
left the previous night, released by means of the 
money given her, and gone no one knows whither. - 


to require dissection at the present day. His voca] be left destitute, he promises to obtain Ceneri’s | This incident makes Jean de Thommeray the cynical 


compositions will probably appeal strongest always | release. The fifth act is most ineffective. Ceneri 
to German hearts, and will impress most where they , has returned to his family, but suffering from a 
remain wedded to their original lore, with which | return of delirium every time Friardel appears. 
they are one and indivisible. His instrumental | To get rid of this disturbing influence Ceneri’s lawyer 
compositions however will ere long become the com- | challenges Friardel to mortal combat, and kills him 
mon property of all lands. True, they are not easy | —certainly an original method in a lawyer for getting 
of performance, either as to rhythm, harmonic pro-| rid of an intrusive adversary. Altogether it is a 
gression, or technical execution; but they are not dismal drama, but it attracts. The acting of Mdme. 
80 difficult for performers of the present day as those | Fromentin and M. Pujol, as the sister and brother, 
of Beethoven were in his day. They require, in ad. a the great feature of the performance. ; 
dition to executive skill, intelligence and sympathy ;| “ Potage a la Bisque” at the Palais-Royal, is a 
and although they, and all they contain, will tell | regular Palais-Royal farce. It is in one act. . Jules, 
best when rendered as at Bonn, still they are sure to| a humble clerk, is fond of a grisette, who is sought 
take and maintain their place among the classical | also by a stockbroker, Bergeron, a married man. 
works with which the great composers since Bach | Finding she has an appointment to dine with 
and Haydn's time have so largely benefited man- | Bergeron, Jules bribes the waiter, borrows his apron, 
kind. thwarts his rival, and eventually coming across the 
A composer, who thought and felt so warmly and | latter’s wife, elopes with her for revenge. A change 
yet vigorously, so tenderly and yet earnestly as | of partners is ultimately effected, after indescribable 
Schumann did, who always had something to say | extravagance. Lheritier, as Bergeron was tremendous 
and said it in his own way—who, bearing the true| fun, a capital old beau. Gil-Perez, as Jules, was 
artist's impress, with every fresh work more clearly | inimitable as a waiter and an outraged lover, and 
mastered the form—who at the height of his develop- | his intonations were astonishing. Mdlle. Ollivier, 
ment gave to the world four Symphonies, many | 88 Bergeron’s wife, was also good in her way. 
Chamber-works, numberless beautiful songs and| M. Jules Sandeau’s story, “ Jean de Thommeray,” 
piano compositions, not to refer again to his which is to be dramatised for the classic Theatre 
overtures and other works, must not be criticised, as | Frangais, recounts how a young man of good family 
is still the case here and there, according to this or | becomes utterly lost and abandoned through the 
that hard and fast rule, or in relation to other great | influence of Paris society. Jean’s parents are 
composers of his time. He must be met on his own | Worthy, well-to-do people in Brittany, who lead a 
ground, as is the birthright of every original artist | quiet happy life, away from the gay frivolous capital, 
and thinker, and has to be met too with full sympathy | Which the young fellow visits for the first time when 
and faith, for which the hearer and the student will} entering upon manhood. He is of a frank, open- 
reap an ample return. hearted nature, possessing a strong love for pleasure, 
Of this the late Festival gave abundant proofs. |Which is indulged in to excess. A skit, published 
And while we thank the committee, the conductors and | by one of his comrades, reflecting upon his honour, 
all concerned, for the self-sacrificing spirit with which embroils him in a duel, in which his adversary comes 
they undertook and successfully carried through | Off conqueror; poor Jean being seriously wounded. 
their task, we finaly express the hope, that the |The mother comes to Paris to attend Jean; and he 
Memorial to be erected will be worthy of him whom | is carried off by her to seek health and strength in 
it is to honour, of the bright town of Bonn, and of | Italy. At Pisa, there is living a certain Countess 
the beautiful Festival, of which the recollection will | Valentine, with whom Jean becomes infatuated. 
long be cherished by all who had the good fortune | The time comes for departure, and then Jean has to 
to attend it. choose between leaving his nigh heart-broken 





August 80, 1873. O.G, |mother, or abandoning his romantic attachment. 

He entreats Valentine to fly with him to some 

ot * = sequestered spot where they can live happily 
FRANCE. 


together, away from the world, all content with 
one another's love. The countess, however, 
Paris, Sept. 10th. | cannot forego the pleasures of society. She returns 

M. Adolphe Belot has adapted from the novel of |to her establishment in Paris, and at her crowded 
one Malot, a piece called “ un Beaupére which has | réunion Jean is nobody among the brilliant gallants, 
been duly brought out at the Gymnase. This}and is farther off than ever from the realization 
drama, which is in five acts, has a moral which has | of his hopes. He has broken with his family long 
formed the gist of one or two novels in English,|ago. The little money he has is squandered in 
from ‘Valentine Vox" to “Hard Cash.” It is| fine apartments, and in setting up a carriage; and 
written to show how a sane man may be legally | life has become distasteful to him. At last he seeks 
detained in a madhouse. Baron Friardel, the | an explanation from the countess, a few angry words 
villain of the piece, is married to the sister of | follow, and a rupture ensues. A few days afterwards 
Cener, the victim. Ceneri, whose morals are not|a servant of the countess informs Jean that her 
of the strictest, though he has a good heart, has | mistress is in deep distress, and making his way into 
taken a teacher of music for mistress, lives with her | her presence, he finds her overwhelmed with grief. He 
very quietly on an estate where he has set up as a} has been too hasty, he thinks ; he sues for pardon 
gentleman farmer. His sister, Daron Friardel’s | and is forgiven. Then she tells him some bad news. 





gambler and profligate his father finds him some 
time afterwards, and causes his name to be for ever 
banished from the paternal mansion. Since his 
sojourn at Baden the fever for gambling is ever upon 
him. He is still successful in his play, and lives on 
a frivolous and vicious life. His faith in women is 
altogether lost, and he lives simply for himself. The 
war with Germany comes, and the city is threatened 
by the enemy. Jean de Thommeray has no 
interest at stake; he owes his country nothing, 
and has no care for his compatriots. So he turns 
his possessions into ready money, and hastily takes 
his measures for flight. All is bustle and confusion. 
Over the Bridge of Solferino comes a regiment of 
Mobiles from the provinces, and as they cross to 
the Quai Voltaire, Jean hears the soldiers chanting 
a plaintive chorus. It is a slow, solemn air, almost 
of a religious character, and Jean turns pale as he 
recognises the well-known strains. It is one of the 
old Brittany songs; for they are a regiment of 
Bretons making their entry into Paris. At their 
head is his father, the colonel. Next day Jean joins 
the regiment as a private, giving up all his property 
and taking his rifle and wallet as his sole pos- 
sessions. The colonel recognises his son, but with- 
out acknowledging him. Jean falls in, and marches 
to duty. This is Jean's expiation. 

How all this will come out in a play it would be 
premature to guess. I merely give you the outline 
of the novel. 

On the occasion of Victor Hugo’s reading his new 
play of ‘* Marie Tudor” to the actors of the Porte 
St. Martin Theatre, quite a little féte was held. 
The very carpenters and workmen pressed tohear it. 
The meeting of the author and the veteran player, 
Frederick Lemaitre, was of a most touching character. 
At the end of the first act, where Lemaitre’s part 
terminates, the old actor rose to leave the green- 
room; and the poet accompanied him respectfully 
to the door, all the company rising and bowing. 
Frederick Lemaitre has entered into an engagement 
with the direction of the Porte St. Martin Theatre, 
but his post will be almost a sinecure, for age and 
weakness prevent him from taking an active part. 
He will, however, sustain the réle of a Jew in the 
new play, who appears in the first act. 

It is said that Alexandre Dumas is writing a new 
comedy in five acts for the Francais. 





Weser’s Deatu.— Early this morning I was 
summoned in all haste to SirG. Smart’s. At eleven 
o’clock last night Fiirstenau had conducted Weber 
to his bed-room ; his frends went to his door at an 
early hour, but found it locked inside, contrary to 
Weber's promise. To do this, he must have got up 
during the night. It wasin vain to knock or call for 
admission; noanswercame. So Sir George sent to 
me and other friends, and the door was broken open 
in our presence. The noise did not disturb the 
sleeper; it was his sleep of death. His head resting 
on his left arm, was lying quietly on the pillow...... 
Any attempt to describe the depth of my sorrow 
would be profanation. I thought Weber a composer 
quite sui generis ; one who had the imperishable 
glory of leading back to our German music a public 














wile, has been left by an uncle a large estate, out of } To pay her accounts for the past year she has been 








vacillating between Mozart, Beethoven, and Rossini.” 
—"' The Life of Moscheles.” 
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Merrie England in the Olden Time. By GronrcE 
Daniet. With Illustrations by Joun Lercn and 
Rosert CrurxcsHank. A new edition. London: 
Frederick Warne & Co. 1873. 


This is the reprint of what once appeared in 
Bentley’s Miscellany in the famous time of that 
serial. The illustrations form decidedly the best 
portion of the work; for Mr. Daniel's estimate of 
the “‘ merriness” of medieval England is marred by 
exaggeration. His view of the Puritans is a rabid 
onslaught without discrimination or justice. They 
were, in his opinion, a shameless set of rogues and 
hypocrites, one and all. In their time ‘the once 
rosy cheeks of John Bull looked as lean as a Shrove 
Tuesday pancake, and every rib like the tooth of a 
saw.” Moreover ‘ fanaticism with a dagger in one 
hand, and hooks and eyes for an unbeliever’s 
breeches in the other, revelled in the destruction of 
all that was intellectual in the land.” As for the 
typical Puritan, “his piety was pelf, his godliness 
gluttony. His grace was as long as his face. The 
gnat, like Macbeth’s Amen, stuck in his throat, but 
the camel slid down nicely.” All this, as well as 
some ill-mannered assertions that this sort of man 
would have joined in the Hosannas when Jesus 
entered Jerusalem, and cried ‘* Crucify him,” im- 
mediately afterwards, is wholly ridiculous. Wild- 
ness of the sort simply destroys credence in the 
author’s statements on those points where we can- 
not check him. If he is thus frantic on matters of 
historical judgment, is he trustworthy on matters of 
historical. fact? Surely he can only be trusted as 
far as our eyes can follow him. 


The merriness of olden England resolves itself 
mainly (so far as the popular mind was concerned) 
into boozing and dancing. The resorts of the 
citizens were pretty much of one character. As 
population in London increased, houses of enter- 
tainment multiplied to meet the demand. South, 
east, and west, they rose at convenient distances, 
within the reach of a short stage and a long pair of 
legs. Apollo Gardens, St. George’s Fields; Bohe- 
mia’s Head, Turnham Green; Cuper’s Gardens, 
Lambeth; China Hall, Rotherhithe ; Dog and Duck, 
St. George’s Fields; Cherry Gardens Bowling-green, 
Rotherhithe ; Cumberland Gardens, Vauxhall; Spa 
Gardens, Bermondsey ; Finch’s Grotto Gardens, St. 
George’s Fields; Smith’s Tea Gardens, Vauxhall; 
Kendal House, Isleworth; New Wells, Goodman’s- 
fields; Marble Hall, Vauxhall; Station’s Tea House, 
opposite Marylebone Gardens; the Queen’s Head 
and Artichoke, Marylebone Fields ; Ruckholt House, 
in Essex, of which facetious Jemmy Worsdale was 
the Apollo; Old Chelsea Bunhouse; Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Cheesecake House, in Hyde-park; the Star 
and Garter Tavern, and Don Saltero’s coffee-house, 
Chelsea; Marylebone and Ranalagh Gardens; and 
the illuminated saloons and groves of Vauxhall. 
These and the fairs about London occupied the 
holidays of the multitude. There were Bartlemy 
Fair, Peckham and Blackheath Fairs, and the fairs of 
Greenwich, Southwark and Tothill Fields. Isling- 
ton was the great place for civicenjoyment. Bonnel 
Thornton, in ‘“*The Connoisseur,” speaks of the 
citizens smoking their pipes and drinking their ale 
at Islington; and Sir William Wealthy exclaims to 
his money-getting brother, ‘‘ What, old boy, times 
are changed since the date of thy indentures, when 
the sleek crop-eared ’prentice used to dangle after 
his mistress, with the great Bible under his arm, to 
St. Bride’s on Sunday, bring home the text, repeat 
the divisions of the discourse, dine at twelve, and 
regale upon a gaudy day with buns and beer at 
Islington or Mile-end.” Among its many bygone 
houses of entertainment, the Three Hats has a 
double claim upon our notice. It was the arena 
where the celebrated masters, Johnson, Price, Samp- 
son, and Coningham exhibited their feats of horse- 
manship, and the scene of Mr. Mawworm’s early 
backslidings. ‘I used to go,” says that regenerated 
ranter to old Lady Lambert, ‘ every Sunday evening 
to the Three Hats at Islington ; it’s a public house ; 
mayhap your Ladyship may know it. I was a great 
lover of skittles, too; but now I can’t bear them.” 
At Dobney’s Jubilee Gardens (now entirely coyered 


with mean hovels), Daniel Wildman performed 
equestrian exercises; and that no lack of entertain- 
ment might be found in this once merry village, ‘a 
new booth near Islington Turnpike,” for tricks and 
mummery, was erected in September, 1767; ‘an 
insignificant erection, calculated totally for the lowest 
classes, inferior artisans, superb apprentices, and 
journeymen.” It may not be out of place to mention 
that ‘‘ The Pantheon in Spa Fields, near Islington,” 
was opened in 1770 for the sale of tea, coffee, wine, 
punch, &c., a ‘ tester’? being the price of admission 
to the promenade and galleries. It was eventually 
turned to a very different use, and converted into a 
lay chapel by the late Countess of Huntingdon. 

Of fools the ‘* merrie daies” were of course prolific 
—we mean professional, not involuntary fools. The 
most famous court-jesters were Will Somers, Richard 
Tarlton, and Archibald Armstrong, or Archy, as 
he was frequently called, and is mentioned thereby 
in Shelley’s fragment of a drama on “ Charles the 
First.” Archy was the last of the Court Motleys; 
Dick Tarlton was the prototype of the modern panto- 
mimic clown. Most people no doubt have remarked 
that the trunk-hose and general attire of the Clown 
is a parody of Elizabethan costume; but few are 
aware of the actual derivation of it from an Eliza- 
bethan jester. This in fact was Tarlton, an admi- 
rable mimic—equally good at tragedy, it is said, as 
in comedy. He was born at Condover in the county 
of Salop; was (according to tradition) his father’s 
swineherd, and owed his introduction at court to 
Robert Earl of Leicester. Certain it is that Eliza- 
beth took great delight in him, made him one of her 
servants, and allowed him wages and a groom. 
According to Taylor the water poet (‘* Wit and 
Mirth”’’), ‘‘ Dicke Tarlton said that hee could com- 
pare Queene Elizabeth to nothing more fitly than to 
a sculler; for,” said he, ‘‘ neither the queene nor the 
sculler hath a fellow.’’ He basked all his eccentric 
life in the sunshine of royal favour. The imperial 
tigress, who condemned a poor printer to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, for publishing a harmless 
tract, civilly asking her, when tottering and toothless, 
to name her successor, listened with grinning com- 
placency to the biting jests and waggeries of her 
court-fool; grave judges and pious bishops relaxed 
their reverend muscles at his irresistible buffooneries; 
‘‘ while the many-headed beast,” the million, hailed 
him with uproarious jollity. His jokes were essen- 
tially Elizabethan, however, and sound clumsy 
enough when judged by a modern standard of wit. 
In the primitive days of stage performances, when 
the play was ended, actors and audiences were wont 
to pass jokes—‘ theames,” as they were called— 
upon each other; and Tarlton, whose flat nose and 
shrewish wife made him a general butt, was always 
too many for his antagonist. But both tho‘ theame” 
and the repartee, as Mr. Daniel gives them, are de- 
cidedly wooden. Here for instance is one piece of 
personal chaff spoken at Tarlton by a wag from the 
audience :— 


“Tarlton, Iam one of thy friends, and none of thy 
foes, 
Then I prethee tell me how thou cams’t by thy fat 
nose: ; 
Had I beene present at that time on those banks, 
I would have laid my short sword over his long 
shanks,” 
And here is Master Tarlton’s brilliant retort :— 


“ ¥riend or foe, if thou wilt needs know, marke me 


well, 
’ With parting dogs and bears, then by the ears, 
this chance fell: 
But what of that? though my nose be flat, my 
credit for to save, 
Yet very well I can, by the smell, scent an honest 
man from a knaye.” 


It seems to us (diffidently do we express it) that the 
spirit of “ japes”’ like the above is about as beautiful 
as the mechanism. On another occasion, while 
Tarlton was performing at the Bull in Bishopsgate- 
street, where the queen’s servants often played, a 
fellow in the gallery, whom he had galled by a sharp 
retort, threw an apple, which hit him on the cheek : 
Tarlton taking the apple, and advancing to the front 
of the stage, made this jest :— 
‘Gentlemen, this fellow, with his face of mapple, 
Instead of a pippin, hath throwne me an apple ; 





But, as for an apple he hath cast me a » 


So, instead of an honest woman, God hath scnt 
him a drab.” 
The people ‘ laughed heartily, for he had a quean 
to his wife,” 

On the whole what Mr. Daniel has to tell us of 
famous jokers does not make us regret their 
decadence. No doubt people living in the Tudor 
period had plenty of time on their hands both for 
the elaboration and the analysis of a jest. The 
jokes of that time, as we find them in Shakespeare 
and as they are handed down in pages like these, 
were slowly and laboriously constructed, and 
required time to fathom. Other kinds were wonder- 
fully thin in proportion to their verbal entourage. 
Thus Will Somers, the fool of Henry the Eighth, 
crossing the Straits to Boulogne, and being nervous 
concerning shipwreck, began to prepare a joke by 
calling for the saltest beef on board and falling to 
greedily. His Majesty asked him why he ate gross 
meat with such an appetite, when there was store of 
fresh victuals on board? To which he made answer, 
“Qh! blame me not, Harry, to fill my stomach with 
so much salt meat beforehand, knowing, if we be 
cast away, what a deal of water I have to drink after 
it!” A specimen of the occult kind of joke was 
made upon a certain festival day when Will in the 
Palace courtyard espied a very little personage with 
a broad-brimmed hat; whereupon he remarked, that 
if my Lord Minimus had but such another hat at 
his feet, he might be served up to the king’s table 
between two dishes. 








SHAKESPEARE IN MANCHESTER. 





It falls to our duty to record another of those 
revivals of a Shakespearean play which have made 
Mr. Calvert’s management of the Prince’s Theatre 
more than locally celebrated. . This—the tenth of 
the series—"' Twelfth Night” is marked by the samo 
perfection of detail and lavish expenditure that we 
have before chronicled. There can be no doubt of 
the success of “ Twelfth Night” at Manchester. 
Indeed the playgoers in the north of England (for 
last year cxcursion trains ran from all parts of 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Nottingham- 
shire to witness ‘‘ Henry V.”) look forward with 
great interest to this annual Shakespearean banquet. 
The Prince’s Theatre last Monday evening was 
crowded with an audience critical and yet kind, and 
amply were they rewarded. We can only give a 
brief summary of the different details that call for 
especial notice. The scenery is a series of most 
beautiful pictures, of which the veterans Grieve and 
Telbin contribute each some of the choicest inspira- 
tions of their pencils. Two younger artists, Mr. W. 
Hann and Mr. F. Hawley, furnish respectively an 
Interior and a Garden Scene, both very good. The 
musical illustrations to this play—several vocal 
numbers and a ballet—have been composed by Mr. 
Frederic Clay, who has taken great pains with com- 
mensurate result. 

A company of actors has been engaged who are 
all, or very nearly all, as good representatives of the 
parts as could be found. Mr. Phelps has been 
specially engaged to sustain the rdle of Malvolio; and 
Mr. David Fisher the part of the Fool. To Miss 
Rose Coghlan, who plays Viola, high praise must be 
given. She looks and acts the part to life. Miss 
Kathleen Irwin is a capital waiting-maid to the 
Countess Olivia. Her mirth and mischief are quite 
refreshing. Miss Willes gave a graceful and intelli- 
gent reading of her part. The acting of the company 
generally is equal and careful. The costumes are 
rich and in good taste. 

Altogether the enterprise of the management has 
far exceeded that of previous years, and we are sure 
that, as on previous occasions, it will meet its Cue 
reward. 





“Tux Sinsw any Backsone or Success.”—Not only is the 
nervous system affected by variations of temperature, atmc- 
spheric vicissitudes, dietetic errors, excessive indulgence in 
stimulants, fatigue of muscle, and anxiety of mivd, but it also 
intensely sympathises with disorder in any part of the body, and 
exhaustive activity of the brain. Holloway’s excellent b 
long noted for their power of augmenting the appetite, pro- 
moting digestion, ing secretion, and enforcing excretion, 
have likewise proved themselves the most certain of neuratonics 
or strengtheners of the nerves, and the best preservers of vital 

. In Summer Holloway’s Pills are fe ap | useful in 

the system against malaria, sunst; from excr asive 

eat, and the by au accelerated ci:culation 
or too profuse 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. B.—Alive, and in excellent health considering his great 
age 


Che Orchestra. 
A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


— 





*,* It is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 








LONDON, FRIDAY, SFPTEMBER 12, 1873. 








The Piccolo of Naples announces that the ceiling 
of the Rossini Theatre has fallen in, but that no one 
was hurt. 





We understand that Mr. F. Strange has taken the 
Holborn Amphitheatre, which he intends shortly to 
open with opera bouffe. 





We regret to hear that a son of Mr. Charles Hallé 
Was among the victims of the recent epidemic owing 
to impure milk in Marylebone. 





It is said that Malle. Beatrice intends to re-appear 
in town this autumn, and that the Queen’s Theatre 
may possibly be selected for her. 





Mr. Burnand’s burlesque the “ Fresh Waterman,” 
which he withdrew from the Royal Alexandra, is to 
be produced at the Opera Comic. 

A large portion of the money left to the town of 
Geneva by the Duke of Brunswick is to be expended 
in the construction of a magnificent theatre. 





The Siamese twins, who are at Richmond, U.S.» 
have had better health this summer than for a long 
time past. Both were summoned as jurors recently. 





Miss Ada Cavendish’s benefit takes place on the 
26th and 27th inst., when she will essay for the 
first time the part of Juliet in Shakespeare's love- 
tragedy. 

The Lord Chamberlain is said to have refused 
permission to the proprietor of the renovated Garrick 
Theatre to call his house the Royal Albert. Jacte 


virtute, puer ! 





Mr. Robert Thorne is not dead as reported in 
some quarters but according to recent accounts 
better. He is the brother of Mr. Thomas Thorne, 
of the Vaudeville, and of Miss Thorne, lessee of the 


Margate Theatre Royal. 


— 


Miss Ada Swanborough, Miss Nelly Bromley, and 


in ‘Old Soldiers” and ‘* Nemesis’”* on Monday at 
the Strand ; and Mr. Terry is also back from hig 
continental trip, and is once more the irrepressible 
Carlino. 





Miss Carlotta Addison remains a member of the 
Globe company, although her name is not included 
in the new piece with which the theatre opens to- 
morrow. The sooner, however the management, 
avails itself of Miss Addison’s talent, the better 
pleased will be the Globe audience. 





Mr. Henry Neville has made arrangements with 
Mr. T. A. Palmer for the production of a new farce, 
entitled ‘‘ Fascinating Fellows,” at the Olympic. 
Mr. Palmer has also a three-aet comedy accepted at 
the Strand, called ‘ Legatees and Lovers.” Mr, 
Palmer has sold the American rights (which by the 
way do not exist) of these plays to the Union Square 
Theatre, New York. 





At Genoa the ‘arrangements for the ensuing sea- 
son are:—‘ La Perle du Brésil”’ of M. Félicien 
David, which has not yet been performed at any of 
the Italian opera-houses, and a new opera, “ Salvator 
Rosa’’ by Signor Gomez, the author of “II 
Guarany,” which was lately brought out in London, 
The performance of ‘‘ Aida’? by Verdi will take 
place in the autumn of 1874, the artists for its per- 
formance being already engaged. 





Statistics ought to be abolished as a nuisance. 
Even people who use them feel them to be so. 
Concerning the collections on the first day of the 
Hereford Festival, one daily paper states they were 
“£197 16s. 5d., nearly £40 in advance of the opening 
day of the last festival,’ while another announces 
them as ‘£179 16s. 5d., being more than £33 over 
the corresponding day of last festival.’ Problem: 
find from these comparisons the amount of the said 
corresponding day. 





Mr. Benjamin Young, an actor who a few years 
ago enjoyed great popularity with Philadelphia 
audiences, has died in that city at the age of sixty. 
Mr. Young’s special line was negro characters. His 
Zeke, in Mrs. Mowatt’s play of ‘‘ Fashion,” and his 
Unele Tom, in ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ were widely 
dissimilar parts, and yet equally correct in concep- 
tion and handling. ‘Chere was an originality in the 
negro characters of Mr. Young which lifted them out 
of the every-day class of impersonations and made 
them appreciable as true efforts of mimetic art. 





A deluded poet in a magazine called the Golden 
Age has the temerity to write some verses called 
‘French with a Master,” in which the following 
atrocious rhyme occurs in every stanza : 


Teach you French? I will, my dear ! 

Sit and con your lesson here. 

What did Adam say te Eve? 

Aimer, aimer, c'est a vivre. 
Five stanzas of the like abomination—c’est @ vivre 
being offered as possible French, and vivre being 
made to jingle with Eve and perceive and heave and 
reprieve—all this is not enough ignominy, but the 
Arcadian (an assumedly critical and exacting 
journal, by no means wholly stupid nor yet entirely 
insane) must go and call the solecisms ‘‘ very perfect 
and dainty !” 





The dulness of theatrical chronicles may occa- 
sionally be varied by the interjectionary style of 
reporting events, which lends factitious pathos and 
interest to commonplace. Thus—as we find it in 
a Sunday paper :— 

Mr. Hollingshead, ever active in securing the best 
possible entertainment at his theatre, had obtained 
from Mr. Jefferson, before he left England, a promise 
that if his health permitted he would return to Eng- 
land, and play once more Rip Van Winkle, re- 
viving memories of perhaps the most artistic per- 
formance the younger playgoers have ever seen. 
But unfortunately it was not to be. The ugly word 
“Impossible” has, alas! been telegraphed to Eng- 
land by Mr. Jefferson. 


This; ah woe is me! is very sad. But then, oh 
joyful thought ! perhaps one day the beatific phrase 
“I’m on” may be telegraphed to England, Rapture! 








201, REGENT STREET, W. 








Miss Angelina Claude, resumed their original parts 
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The select choir, composed of those Tonic Sol-faists 
who competed for prizes at the Crystal Palace last 
July, met together at the Albion Hallon Friday 
evening, under the conductorship of Messrs. W. G. 
M‘Naught and J. Proudman, for the practice of the 
solo passages—their special work—occurring in the 
pieces to be sung at the annual concert of the Tonic 
Sol-fa Association, which is arranged to take place as 
usual at the Crystal Palace. As it is understood 
that this choir will sing Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Judge me, 
O God,” and Cook’s “Strike the Lyre,” in the 
interval between the parts of the concert next Satur- 
day, these pieces were also practised, but, considering 
this was the last rehearsal, the attendance of the 
members was not what it should have been. Out of 
about 450 only 230 were present. 





It is dreadful to think what misery our writers of 
fiction have inflicted upon us since the beginning of 
the century, and what irreparable mischief they 
have worked with morality, romance, business, and 
eating. We might never have found it out but for 
Mr. Ruskin and Fors Clavigera. Mr. Ruskin com- 
municates the dire discovery : ; 


Miss Edgeworth made her morality so impertinent 
that, since her time, it has only been with fear and 
trembling that any good novelist has ventured to 
show the slightest bias in favour of the Ten Com- 
mandments. Scott. made his romance so ridiculous 
that since his day one can’t help fancying helmets 
were always pasteboard and horses were always 
hobby. Dickens made everybody laugh or ery, so 
that they could not go about their business till they 
had got their faces in wrinkles; and Thackeray settled 
like a meat fly on whatever one had got for dinner, 
and made one sick of it. 


And what, may we ask, has been the effect of one 
Ruskin—say on political economy ? 





Miss Braddon has a drama in store for the 
Princess’s, and she is announced by Mr. Henry 
Neville as being booked for another drama for him, 
and it is also said that she has a play in preparation 
for the Prince of Wales’s. Perhaps some of the 
futile labours of Miss Braddon’s youth are thus being 
harvested under happier auspices. Not many years 
ago, ere yet she had published ‘Lady Audley’s 
Secret,’ Miss Braddon filled a subordinate post as 
member of the stock company of a London theatre. 
Not specially gifted with histrionic ability, she would 
have been ignored, had not the frank bonhomie and 
generosity of her nature made her a general favourite. 
But if she could not achieve fame as an actress she 
was determined to win it as a playwright, with 
which object she wrote not one, but literally dozens 
of farces, comedies, and tragedies, which she in vain 
tried to get the manager to produce. But the 
manager declined, and his refusals used to send 
Miss Braddon into despair. Who knows but it is 
one of those rejected efforts of her youth that she 
has now succeeded in getting accepted at the critical 
theatre ? 





Tne classic theatre at Bayreuth, we learn from 
the Gartenlaube, is rapidly approaching completion. 
This national playhouse of Germany, we are told, 
has been built, for the most part, by contributions 
from all quarters of the Vaterland, the con- 
struction of the edifice being guided in no way by 
financial considerations, but simply by what is con- 
sidered right and proper from Wagner's point of view. 
Thus the auditorium is to consist solely of a parterre, 
no galleries or boxes being: permitted, with the ex- 
ception of asmallloge for royalty, while the orchestra, 
although occupying a large portion of the theatre, 
is to be made altogether invisible to the audience. 
The building will be as large, if not actually larger, 
than any other opera-house in Germany, but owing 
to there being no galleries the number of seats will 
be rather limited. As the representations are to be 
ofastrictly classical or high-class character, facilities 
are to be given for students to attend, so that young 
musicians in poor circumstances will be able to enjoy 
facilities which would otherwise only be within reach 
oftheir richer brethren. Whether the grand national 
opera of Germany will share the fate of most of our 
modern institutions established for the avowed 
purpose of combining education with amusement 


remains to be seen; but should it be otherwise, it 
will be an almost isolated example of success. 





The sale by auction of the dresses worn in the 
performance of “ Babil and Bijou’ at Covent Garden 
Theatre last year took place on Monday at the sale- 
rooms of Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, Leicester 
Square. The occasion attracted a large number of 
provincial theatrical managers, actors and actresses, 
and others. The following may be taken as a fair 
sample of the prices realised :—Sixteen blue gauze 
ballet dresses, 11s.; twenty-eight green ditto, 17s; 
sixteen sea-green gauze ditto, ornamented with shells 
and pearls, and the same number of coral necklaces, 
52s.; four monkey dresses, 36s.; four gorilla dresses, 
£3 12s. 6d.; eighteen green satin folie dresses 
richly trimmed with gold lace and small bells, 31s. ; 
eighteen Turkish dancing dresses, 5s.; eight satin 
skirts, various colours, 12s. ; parcels of sixteen ballet 
dresses in red, lilac, yellow and orange, 5s. each ; two 
elaborate demons’ dresses, 8s. The grand canopy, 
which was such a striking object in the great pro- 
cession, brought £7 5s. For the costumes of the 
female amazons there was a spirited competition 
amongst the country managers, but there were more 
than sufficiettt to supply the wants of all. 

Some subjects are treated with greater freedom of 
censure by the newly started Japanese Press than 
would be tolerated in European newspapers. The 
elopement of a lady, Mrs. O Kiku—who, “ though 
fully forty years of age, is uncommonly handsome, 
and of very attractive manners ’’—with a play-actor, 
affords an opportunity for moral reflections on love, 
‘* As regards the tender passion between the sexes,” 
the writer says, “it were useless to enter upon the 
question of wisdom or folly, Just as in old time, so 
now the cleverer the man the greater fool he makes 
of himself, but when women like this Mrs. O Kiku, 
whose buxom brows are already beginning to wrinkle 
with age, forget for the sake of a young spark 
their family and household ties, heaven visits them 
with a fire, as in this case, or with some other 
calamity.” It appears that the day before this 
lady’s intended wedding with the play-actor, her 
house was destroyed by fire, a sure sign, in the eyes 
of the writer, of the vengeance of heaven. The play- 
actor himself is let off more leniently; “as for Mr. 
Dossho, his family cognomen of Edderburnhouse is 
only too likely to be changed into ‘ Wed-her-burnt- 
house.’ ” 





‘* Mephisto” is Miss Lydia Thompson’s new 
extravaganza in New York, and of ‘‘ Mephisto” the 
Arcadian informs us that “ it is very much like any 
other musical extravaganza, being neither better nor 
worse than the ordinary run of this sort of play. To 
dissect it critically, and unravel the plot, would be 
like breaking a butterfly on the wheel. It has 
neither sparkle nor wit, humour nor coherency, and 
relies for success eritirely on the splendour of the 
mise-en-scéne, the beauty of the costumes, the 
physical development of the actresses, and the spirit 
in which it isdanced and sung. As regards all these 
requisites but the last little fault can be found with 
‘ Mephisto.’ It is superbly set, the dresses reflect 
infinite credit on their modiste, tlre physique of the 
ladies generally is good, and at least some of them 
lose no opportunity of displaying its worth. But 
having said this, and praised Miss Thompson’s 
laughing song, and Miss Beaumont’s voice, and 
bestowed a smile on Mr. Edouin’s bulky pants, we 
have about exhausted the praise we feel inclined to 
give. Miss Thompson’s idea of acting is purely 
sensuous. She has unbounded animal spirits, a 
good figure, considerable audacity, great experience, 
and ‘*makes up” well; but of humour, refinement 
and soul, she has very little. The only good voice 
in the troupe is that of Miss Ada Beaumont (Proser- 
pine), who sings very well and acts creditably.” 





A fortnight or so ago there arrived in this country 
a gruesome story concerning a piece of attempted 
manslaughter on the part of Mr. Sothern, who was 
represented as having flung a man seven feet o 
thereabouts out of a railway carriage on to the rails, 
and smashed various bones in his body, all because 
the unfortunate giant occupied a seat which Mr. 





Sothern claimed as his own, We did not pay much 
attention to this story, setting it down to the imagi- 
native vivacity which had previously created an 
actor-devouring octopus and an ascending steamboat 
cylinder on which ladies sit and are hurled to the 
clouds. But a second account has now come over, 
and we are saved the trouble of believing in the 
victim’s existence, by hearing that he is dead. He 
was only six feet two inches in height and not more 
than double Mr. Sothern’s weight, and he had hit 
Mr. Sothern in the nose and made it bleed. Mr. 
Sothern very properly took no notice of this; or as 
the report says, ‘‘ he kept his temper,” simply renew- 
ing his expostulations. But his little antagonist, 
whose length of limb scarcely exceeded two yards, 
induced him to turn his head, and then struck him 
when he was not looking. This clown-like act, sug- 
gestive of the atrocities committed on the con- 
stabulary at pantomime time, nettled Mr. Sothern, 
who turned round and pitched the poor child out of 
the carriage door. A compound fracture of the 
right leg, and various internal injuries accelerated 
Mr. Lawson's departure from this vicissitudinous 
scene; and Mr. Sothern has accepted the hospitality 
of a Coroner’s jury. 


News from Melbourne reports the production at 
the Theatre Royal of Mr. Byron's ‘ Daisy Farm,” 
evidently in for a long run. It is still running 
and apparently likely to run. I€ has been put 
upon the stage with much care, and does the 
management great credit. Mrs, Phillips had a 
full house on the occasion of her benefit, at the 
Royal. ‘ The Rivals” was played, Mrs. Phillips as 
Mrs. Malaprop, and Mr. Coppin as Bob Acres. At 
the Prince of Wales Opera House Miss Alive May is 
the reigning attraction. She has appeared in 
** Barbe Bleue,” * The Bohemian Girl,” ‘* The Grand 
Duchess,” and “ Satanella.” The Sisters Navaro 
have also appeared at this theatre in the pretty 
little opera bouffe “* Bon Soir Voisin.” They are 
shortly to be presented in “ Terrible Hymen,” in 
which they will sing in English. The Italian Opera 
company have gone to Adelaide, and a section of 
the dramatic company lately there, supplemented by 
some ladies and gentlemen recently connected with 
the Royal, are now at Sandhurst. It has been 
rumoured that the Princess’s is to be rebuilt, and 
will be leased to Mr. Bennett, at present the lessee of 
the Victoria Theatre, Sydney. Consequent upor this 
change Mr. Carden, now in Brisbane, is to take the 
Victoria, leaving Mr. Tavares master of the field in 
that northern city. The Polytechnic Hall has been 
open until the last few nights with a scratch com- 
pany playing sensational pieces. The Apollo Hall 
has been open for some weeks with a varied enter- 
tainment, consisting chiefly of niggerism. Signor 
Giorza has given several very successful concerts of 
a high class at the Town Hall, and the Philharmonic 
Society have produced Sullivan’s ‘* Prodigal Son.” 
In the suburbs there have been numerous musical 
performances. 





Considering their capacities for making them- 
selves useful it is grievous to think that the spirits 
do’ not oftener turn their talents to advantage. 
That they do not, argues that laziness, or at all 
events indifference to the comfort of others, is not a 
failing limited to this life. Take the inconvenience 
which the neglect of the spirits has just inflicted 
upon Mrs. Guppy, a favourite medium. Mr. Edward 
Vialls, a cabman of ungenerous instincts, was 
engaged to convey Mrs. Guppy and a friend as far 
as Highbury, and his fare, 3s. 6d., had been paid 
him in advance. On reaching Gower-street, how- 
ever, Mr. Vialls pulled up and told Mrs, Guppy that 
his horse was a kicker, and that unless she wished 
her brains kicked out she had better alight. More 
than this, he used ‘‘ bad expressions,” broke Mrs, 
Guppy’s umbrella, and denounced her and her 
friend as ‘a couple of Regent Street women.” The 
first explanation which suggests itself of this al- 
together unjustifiable conduct is, that although the 
spirits whom Mrs. Guppy sways find it a mere 
amusement to transport her in the beat of a second 
from Highbury to the Regent’s Park, the lady is 
yet—and the fact has been appealed to as proof of 
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what spirits can do when they please—not exactly 
the fare whom a Hansom cab-driver would select for 
a journey of seven miles at the legal tariff. The 
true explanation, however is, of course, that the 
mischief was caused entirely by the spirits. As Mr. 
Home rode in a cab with Mrs. Lyon, the spirits, it 
may be remembered, rapped upon the windows an 
order to the old lady to make ‘‘ David”’ her sole heir 
and legatee. The spirits who accompany Mrs. 
Guppy about are clearly responsible for the super- 
naturally bad conduct of Mr. Vialls. And thus 
negligence in not conveying the lady as they have 
conveyed her before through closed doors, and 
houseroofs and atmosphere, all for nothing, thereby 
saving her 3s. 6d., a long ride, and a deal of “ worrit,”’ 
is clearly reprehensible. 





In his posthumous novel of‘ Kenelm Chillingly ” 
Lord Lytton makes a point on “ Macbeth” which 
most tragedians seem to have ignored — possibly 
because tragedians have not submitted Macbeth to 
80 critical an exegesis as they have ‘ H[amlet.” 


One cannot trace a touch of real nature in any 
actor’s delineation of that very interesting Scotch- 
man, because the actor always comes on the stage as 
if he were of the same age when he murders Duncan 
and when in his sear and yellow leaf he was lopped 
off by Macduff.... No man ever commits a first 
crime of violent nature, such as murder, after thirty; 
if he begins before, he may go on up to any age. 
But youth is the season for commencing those wrong 
calculations which belong to the irrational hope and 
the sense of physical power. You thus read in the 
newspapers that the persons who murder their 
sweethearts are generally from two to six and twenty, 
and persons who murder from other motives than 
love,—that is, from revenge, avarice, or ambition— 
are generally about twenty-eight—Iago’s age. 
Twenty-eight is the usual close of the active season 
for getting rid of one’s fellow-creatures—a prize- 
fighter falls off after that age. I take it that 
Macbeth was about twenty-eight when he murdered 
Duncan, and from about fifty-four to sixty when he 
began to whine about missing the comfort of old age. 
But can any audience understand that difference of 
years in seeing a three hours’ play; or does any 
actor ever pretend to impress it on the audience, and 
appear as twenty-eight in the first act and a sexage- 
narian in the fifth ? 

We fancy not; and with good reason. For how- 
ever ingenious be Lord Lytton’s theory about no 
man committing a first murder after thirty, the rule 
is at all events diversified with numerous exceptions 
—in short the absolute rule of ‘no man” &c., is 
incorrect, as abundant examples prove. The late 
case of the Kev. Mr. Watson who murdered his wife 
in old age and after a blameless life, is that of a 
first murder. And Macbeth’s assassination of 
Duncan appears to have been undertaken after 
middle age, or else his complaint about the sear, the 
yellow leaf, points to a premature old age, the result 
of wear and tear of conscience and a life of anxiety. 
Certain it is that nothing like twenty-six or thirty 
years elapse between the murder of Duncan and the 
fall of Macbeth. Events march much too rapidly 
to admit of anything like that interval. Duncan is 
slain in Act II.; in Act III. Malcolm and Donald- 
bain have just fled to England, and Macduff, reject- 
ing the summons of the new usurper, has followed 
them, whereon the rage of Macbeth is expressed. 
‘I will to-morrow to the weird sisters.” Accord- 
ingly he goes to the witches in the next act; so that 
only a day has elapsed between Acts III. and IV. 
Now the wife and children of Macduff are murdered, 
and in the same act (which apparently lasts over a 
week or so) the exiled husband hears the fatal news 
and vows revenge. ‘'Come,’’ says Malcolm, “ go 
we to the King (namely Edward); our power is 
ready ; our lack is nothing but our leave: Macbeth 
is ripe for shaking.” Evidently no time is to be 
lost. This speech closes the act, and when the 
curtain rises for the next and last, the English forces 
are in the field, Dunsinane is attacked, and Macduff, 

still in the heat of fury, encounters and slays his 
enemy. Clearly nothing like twenty-six years— 
perhaps not so many months—have elapsed since 
the slaying of Duncan. In the closing scenes 
Macbeth might reasonably be shown as a grizzled, 
careworn, broken-down man, but not from the 
passage of years, as Lord Lytton supposed, but 


DUMAS ON GOETHE. 





The spectacle of Alexandre Dumas /ils sitting on 
judgment upon Goethe and assigning him his proper 
level is one which at the present time ought to 
amuse the Germans intensely. Even in France the 
incongruity is calculated to raise a smile in isolated 
quarters, where culture prevails over national ab- 
surdities. But the French, as a rule, though they 
have the credit of being keenly alive to the ludicrous, 
and though it is often said that ridicule kills in 
France, are actually quite blind to certain forms of 
absurdity. The absurdity of pretentiousness, of 
vanity whether national or individual, of bombast 
and attitude, goes to much greater lengths in France 
and is much wider tolerated there than in any other 
civilised country. In no other land could a critic of 
M. Dumas’s calibre sit upon a poet of Goethe’s as 
M. Dumas has just done, without provoking a torrent 
of derision. But French egotism smirks merely 
while Dumas informs his countrymen that the 
humanity painted by Goethe is a mere German 
humanity, the mechanical humanity of officials and 
soldiers; that to write a great play a man wants 
conscience and faith, and not only genius and love; 
that Goethe had but love and genius which enabled 
him to begin the ‘* Faust’? but could not prevent 
his breaking down as he tried to continue it; that 
‘* Faust” is merely the dramatic expression of 
Goethe’s own mind, that “ Faust c’est moi,’ might 
Goethe says of himself, like Louis XIV. and the 
State. Finally that Goethe misrepresented “ the 
Latin God and the Latin Virgin,’ by which M. 
Dumas does not mean Jupiter Stator and Diana, but 
the personalities whom Christians are accustomed 
to regard as universal objects of worship and 
reverence respectively, but whom M. Dumas evidently 
thinks of as by birth and nature French. Goethe 
could not comprehend this Parisian godhead, and 
could not elevate himself up to it, and therefore 
‘* we will not tolerate that he should lower it to his 
own level,” Of course if M. Dumas will not tolerate 
Goethe in any specific course, that is enough. 
Henceforth the author of ‘‘ Faust” is extinguished 
by a fiat from the author of “La Dame aux 
Camélias.”’ 

To appreciate the severity of this Doom, it may 
be necessary to recall the kaleidoscopic career of M. 
Alexandre Dumas, junior, the executioner of Goethe. 
Of late years M. Dumas has posed as wn homme 
serieux, & moralist and teacher of his countrymen; 
and for the last couple of years he has sought to lead 
them to paths of rectitude and conscience by the 
extreme course of flaying them. Eighteen months 
ago or thereabouts he took industriously in pamphlets 
and homilies to holding up of the French as an 
exceedingly flippant, ignorant and debauched people, 
guilty of monstrous social and domestic crimes, and 
devoid of the elementary household virtues. By 
preaching the duties of faith, and fidelity, and a high 
ideal, he has endeavoured to raise them from this 
abyss of frivolity and debauchery. He was not always 
so serious however. In the days of the Empire he 
pandered as much as most writers, and more than 
many others, to the taste for exposed and analysed 
impurity. His ‘* Dame aux Camélias”’ is a complete 
idealisation of the social canker, and at first could 
not obtain the Home Minister’s sanction, from its 
avowed immorality. This was under the Second 
Republic. The Empire proved more tolerant of 
sores which did not touch the political seat of 
disease, and M. de Morny licensed the Camellias, 
while he prohibited, Ruy Blas.” ‘* Le Demi-Monde,” 
* Diane de Lys,” ‘* Le Fils naturel,” ‘ La Question 
@ Argent,” and “ Les Idées de Madame Aubray ” are 
all more or less tarred with the same brush. They 
laid bare the festers of society, not with the cruel 
kindness of a surgeon who cuts into a sore that he 
may cover it up again and heal it quickly, but with 
the ferocious curiosity of a Maréchale de Retz who 
delighted in suffering for suffering’s sake. But even 
a de Retz, we are told, suffered poignant remorse 
after each atrocity, though he could not withstand 
the temptation to repeat it ; so Dumas, as it appears, 
may repent his operations on the national conscience, 
even on the eve of penning a ‘Tue-la,” or an 
“Homme-Femme.” In some such moment of 
determined reformation he seems to have attacked 


Goethe for not having wrought ‘‘ Faust” with the 
conscience and faith and broad conception of 
humanity wherewith Dumas jls would have wrought 
it. 

Now Goethe was no more a wielder of the scalpel 
than he was a poseur and attitudiniser like Dumas 
fils. It is just this broad sympathy with humanity 
which Alexandre cannot see that distinguishes the 
‘“* Faust.” The play reflects the period in which 
it was written. At that time men yearned to 
discover what had never come within the bounds of 
human knowledge—to penetrate into the super- 
natural if possible. They were sick of traditional 
science and “ grey theory” and longed to clutch the 
‘‘ golden fruit on Life’s green tree.” They wandered 
restlessly onward, not knowing exactly what they 
sought; they had no faith in anything that they 
had not felt themselves; they would take nothing 
for granted, but desired to experience and find out 
for themselves what lay in the infinite. It is thig 
uneasy spirit which dominates Faust, and Faust 
represents not an individual, but man — man in 
his power and weakness, his consciousness of a 
limitless capacity under unlimited condition, yet 
fretted and hindered by human sin, and ignorance, 
and error. Goethe pictured a state of affairs which 
gives Faust the wish of his heart—the desire to 
know and experience. He soars to the height of 
human enjoyment, the possession of Gretchen, and 
he reaches the profound of human degradation, the 
Brocken and Walpurgis adventures. But know- 
ledge brings only misery. . He destroys his own 
enjoyment and the pleasure and life of others, and 
would then rest from joy and sorrow, but cannot, 
The spirit that he has roused carries him on. 
Gretchen, whose life is bounded by human cares, 
who has a soul for one object alone is saved by that 
devotion. Her misery is permitted to have an 
end. But to Faust no rest is allotted, and the 
Demon’s mandate summons him still onward in the 
ghastly unending round. 

And what is the moral of it all? That a life rest- 
lessly given to ‘‘ grey theory” which exhausts heart 
and brain, soul and sinew, is a whirlpool of unsatis- 
fied emotions, of barren aspirations. The theory 
which Alexandre Dumas has spent his life in 
tricking out is not exactly grey, but pallid with a 
hectic tinge. The dandies and courtesans whom he 
has evolved as representatives of humanity are drawn 
from those loose social spheres in which his youth 
was cast, are as wanting in the great humanitarian- 
ism of Goethe’s characters, as denizens of a lazar- 
house are wanting in the physical qualities which 
make up the working race. It is a little too absurd 
when such a philosopher rounds upon Goethe for 
lacking insight into men’s minds and faith in high 
ideals. 





THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 





The great provincial Festival is over, and Birming- 
ham has retained its supremacy as Queen of musical 
festivals, whether in the metropolis or the provinces. 
We read it was instituted as ‘‘ a superb concentration 
of the powers of the art,’ to lead “ to scientific 
perfection,” and to cultivate “‘ a genuine refinement, 
a humanization of the mind, and an improvement in 
the highest and best pleasures of our existence.” 
The Birmingham committee have ever borne in 
mind those virtuous and beneficent principles, and 
the public has approved. Fifty years ago the receipts 
were just upon eight thousand pounds ; this year they 
have been doubled. The Festivals no doubt have 
afforded much general pleasure, led to a diffusion of 
musical knowledge: but above all this, they have 
grown in size and importance, so as to secure @ 
really large sum of money for the hospitals, and 
put in circulation no small amount of pounds, 
shillings, and pence te the general profit of com- 
posers, performers, singers, and all other industri- 
ous and wide-awake persons. 

Notwithstanding the great change that has taken 
place during the last fifty years with the public and 
the profession in regard to performance and taste, 
the principles guiding the framers of the programs 
have but little varied. The character of the 
conductor of the Festival has had its influence, 
and Sir Michael Costa is not Mr, Thomas 
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Greatorex. In olden days it was the custom to-secure 
the services of the best native vocalists, and a trio or 
quartet of the best Italian. The choralists mustered 
about a hundred and forty, and the band somewhat 
over eighty. There was no music-hall; the people 
went to church in the morning and to the theatre in 
the evening. It was not the fashion to do entire 
oratorios ; the ‘* Messiah” being the exception. Such 
scenes from Handel’s oratorios were picked out as 
offered a good solo and a grand chorus; and the chief 
oratorios put under contribution were, the ‘‘ Israel in 
Egypt,” “ Judas Maccabeus,” * Solomon,” ‘* Joshua,” 
“ Jephtha,” ‘* Esther,” ‘ Deborah,” ‘* Redemption,” 
“ Hercules,” and the Coronation and Chandos An- 
thems. Of Haydn there were selections from the *Crea- 
tion,” and the ‘* Seasons.’’ Of Mozart there was the 
Requiem; of Leo, Pergolesi, and Jomelli extracts from 
their Masses. The salient points were no doubt the 
great choruses of Handel—the effects of which, ac- 
cording to the journalistic language of the time, ‘‘ werg 
almost those of elemental grandeur when the war o¢ 
winds and waves and the artillery of heaven ig 
majestic.” ‘The overwhelming volume of the one 
hundred and forty voices supported by theforce of the 
immense orchestra” of eighty performers in the 
church of St. Philip, was such as to ‘fill and elevate 
the mind with awe and exultation.” The lady solo- 
vocalists were Mrs. Salmon and the Misses Stephens, 
Corri, Travis, Fletcher, Symonds, and Mdme. Vestris. 
and they sang in succession strains of a most ‘placid, 
soothing, pathetic, and devotional character;” in 
truth, the tones of these lady singers were ‘beautiful 
and tranquillising beyond the powers of language to 
convey.” 

Miss Stephens sang the “ Farewell” in “‘ Jephtha”’ 
with such “ perfection and reality as to draw forth the 
tears of the entranced congregation;” and as for 
Mdme. Catalani, she gave the Recitative ‘‘ And lo} 
the Angel of the Lord” with the utmost nobleness of 
conception and majesty of expression ;’’ first, she 
poured forth the full magnificence of her prodigious 
volume of voice: then at the words, ‘‘ And they were 
sore afraid,” she attenuated her astonishingly ductile 
tone to the least possible audible sound, and sang the 
words slowly in a kind of tremulous whisper. Such 
a portraiture of Handel’s simple but strong conception 
congealed the very blood. The mind and the judg- 
ment recovering their duties became then fully con- 
scious of the simplicity, the delicacy, and the exquisite 
beauty of the thouglit and the execution which rushed 
ecstacy over the general feelings.’”’ Let not the 
popular singer of these days entertain the delusive 
notion that there was no fine singing, and no tall 
talk reporting in days of yore. We have only to 
change the names, and the reports of fifty, sixty, and 
seventy years ago will read not unsatisfactorily to 
the singers of the present day. 

The journalist has become more critical, more 
learned, more diffuse, but he remains at the bottom 
the same tender-hearted creature as his forefather 
of old, only not so liable to be awfully upset by the 
grandeur of the music and the artistic displays of the 
solo singer. 

Although the morning performances at Birming- 
ham have not so much varied, those of the evening 
are altogether different. The new and fashionable 
songs of fifty years ago have departed and been 
forgotten. The arias by Bishop, Attwood, Stevenson, 
and their contemporaries no longer find a place 
in the repertoire of our artists. Not so however 
with Italian songs; for the melodies of Pucitta, 
Fioravanti, Cimarosa, Meyer, Giulielmi, Zingarelli, 
Rossini, and Mozart, are as acceptable now as then, 
and requiring in their execution as much finish and 
facility as the more pretentious bravery of the modern 
opera song. The only still popular portions of the 
evening vocal selections of half a century ago are 
the English Glees: ‘There is a Ladye” by Ford; 
“ With sighs, sweet rose” by Calleot; ‘‘ Marked you 
her eye” by Spofforth. And the National Irish, 
Scotch, and English airs arranged as quartets by 
Greatorex are as simple and pretty now as then, and 
as well adapted to meet the taste of the public. 
Indeed we are disposed to think the introduction of 
one or more of these gentle ways of part-singing 
would at this time create a much greater impression 
than our conductors are aware. A quiet specimen, 


natural tone brought face to face with the modern 
brilliancy and hardness of tone, which delighteth the 
modern singer, would carry away the feelings of an 
audience by its simple and sheer contrast. 

In the days on which we are commenting there 
was only one tenor—Mr. Braham—and no bass. At 
the Birmingham Festival, Messrs. William Knyvett 
and Goulding were the altos, Mr. Vaughan the tenor, 
and Mr. Bellamy the bass. These were supported 
by Signori Bégrez and Ambrogetti. The concert 
singing of Messrs. Vaughan and Bellamy was of the 
mildest description, and Ambrogetti was the life of 
the evening. We read that in his song from the 
opera by Zingarelli, ‘‘he flew about the space 
allotted for his activity, knocked out the lights, 
forced the whole orchestra to join with the audience 
in one general shout of laughter.” No doubt glad 
enough were people to laugh amid the awful 
solemnities of these innocent and refined programs, 
‘*so well adapted to the extensive participation of a 
mixed society.” 

Of the Birmingham Festival just over we need say 
little or nothing. It has been a great success on all 
sides. Never did Sir Michael Costa, its chief, 
preside over a better band, a better chorus, or more 
generally efficient solo vocalists. The great feature 
of the Festival was the faultless performance of 
Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor. It was an 
exhibition without its parallel, and it has demon- 
strated that there might yet be an Orchestral Society 
in London which could hold its own against anything 
of the kind in the entire musical world. What is 
there to prevent the instrumental performers 
recently engaged at this Festival to band themselves 
together, invite Sir Michael Costa as their chief, and 
offer to the amateurs of the metropolis opportunities 
of hearing the best orchestral music done in a way 
which it seems London can do, but which London 
at present is not permitted to enjoy. 








A CUP THAT DOES NOT CHEER. 





“ The falling out of faithful friends renewal is of 
love; so that we may hope for a redintegratio 
amoris between the Crystal Palace Company and the 
South Wales Choir. At the present moment, 
despite the vast amount of sweet things talked at 
Sydenham about the Welshmen who for two suc- 
cessive years came up to town and bore away the 
palm of victory, there is decidedly bad blood brewing 
in Wales with respect to the Sydenham authorities. 
We read in a Welsh paper that ‘ contemptuous 
sentiments are uttered concerning the Crystal Palace 
Company, whose mode of treatment has been pro- 
nounced as anything but respectable.” Whether 
the Crystal Palace Company will survive these con- 
temptuous expressions is not so much the question 
as whether they have deserved them. The casus 
belli is that unfortunate challenge cup. It seems 


| that in travelling with the choir the cup fell off a 


van or carriage or some vehicle or other, and was 
injured; and as it was only held by the choir in 
trust, the Crystal Palace Company have amerced 
the choir in £20 damages. This decidedly sharp 
practice has put not only the South Wales Choir but 
South Wales generally in a ferment; and we learn 
that Wales is going to abolish the Crystal Palace. 
The Western Mail conveys this sad intelligence. 
“Tlie Union having decidedly, and at great cost, done 
enough for the Crystal Palace Company, and further 
having effected, what is of much more importance, a 
world-wide name, the propriety of doing something 
for themselves is diligently canvassed. Although 
the Crystal Palace Company will not again be recog- 
nised by the South Wales Choir, it is highly probable 
that at some season convenient to themselves in the 
course of next year a trip will be made to London, 
-when concerts will be given at Exeter Hall and 
Spurgeon’s Chapel, the use of these sacred edifices 
having been already granted.” 

The notion of a Welsh choir having “ effected a 
world-wide name” for the Crystal Palace, is delicious: 
“What a dust we are making,” said the fly on the 
chariot wheel. It is also consonant with human 
nature—and especially with rural human nature, 
which “takes the rustic cackle of its burg for the 





broad wave which circles round the world,” to grow 





dreadfully conceited when a little fuss has been 
made over some trivial achievement, and to think 
itself privileged to patronise and snub everybody. 
Of course the South Wales Choral Union—which 
means a body of more or less ignorant labourers 
who can sing—are at liberty to refuse to recognise 
the Crystal Palace, just as a costermonger’s steed 
may decline to recognise the Monument as he drives 
past that edifice: Probably the Monument can as 
well -do without the donkey as the donkey without 
the Monument. But to forsake the Crystal Palace 
and choose Spurgeon’s Tabernacle as a field of glory, 
will be about as complete a revenge as that of the 
man, who, in a fit of indignation against his wine 
merchant, should smash all the c¥impagne in his 
own cellar and fill its place with ginger beer. When 
the South Wales Choir comes to London and airs its 
vanity at the Tabernacle, it will at once find its 
proper level. Deprived of the adventitious surround- 
ings—the pomp and parade of a competition and 
what not—the M.P. to deliver speeches, the Prince 
of the Blood to deliver prizes, and all the rest of the 
flummery which really, and not its own merits, made 
up the glitter of the Welsh victory, that choir will 
find itself a mere body of country excursionists of 
no interest to anybody in the busy metropolis save 
perhaps a few hundred Dissenters. If the conceited 
Welsh miners rely upon a “ world-wide name” 
attained on the strength of Sydenham advertisements 
and puffery, they have only to come up to London 
on their own hook and try it. They would find 
their world-wide name had possibly reached as far 
as North Woolwich Gardens, where they might 
achieve an engagement to alternate with one of Mr. 
Holland’s shows of beards or barmaids. 

And now with this word to Welsh vanity preached 
upon the old text concerning the setting of beggars 
on horseback, let us add a friendly remark to the 
Crystal Palace authorities. It was not nice treat- 
ment on the part of a rich and magnanimous 
company to charge those poor Welshmen £20 for 
damage done to an article almost their own. No 
doubt it was careless of the Welshmen to drop the 
cup, but accidents are accidents and not crimes, 
above all where a breach of hospitality is threatened. 
You invite a guest to your table; you pretend that 
this is a banquet preparatory to great things; you 
toast his health; you assure him he is a first-rate 
fellow and you are delighted to cement your friend- 
ship. Suddenly, by aslip, he breaks a wineglass, 
whereupon you seize upon his purse, and threaten 
him with the police. All this would be excessively 
mean, and the action of the Sydenham folks is not 
far removed from it. That cup cost the choir in 
travelling up and down something like five thousand 
pounds, which was cheerfully expended for the 
name and fame of the enterprise. The working 
men did not grudge their pounds out of pocket and 
the forfeit of a week's wages in the interest of an 
art-contest; and the Crystal Palace Company might 
well have paid the few sovereigns to get the cup 
repaired without making a pother over it, and firing 
the inflammable Celtic blood. As for the cock-a- 
hoop threats of the Welshmien, about ignoring the 
Crystal Palace, that is highly ridiculous, but the 
conceit was fostered by injudicious flattery here in 
London. After all the flattery, however, this 
squabble about pecuniary liability seems the more 
incongruous. 





THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE.—XXVIU. 





To raz Eprror. 
Sir,—The third art in the complex mode of 
appeal called song is that of word adjustment. And 
in this the uttermost liberty is given to an author; 
for it was shown that the limitation is when the 
accepted meaning and the self-contained impressions 
conflict. In this art we have to consider the author 
and also the reproducer, but before doing so it will 
be well to recapitulate. Words are, as Carlyle says, 
but metaphors; they mean nothing in themselves, 
but stand for past perceptions. Then we require 
always to keep in mind the distinction between our 
chief forces; for music lives in the present, while 
words live but through the past. One mode of appeal 





yields a large measure of distinctive character of 
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emotion, in the other the emotional character is 
feeble, and its function is to supply the materials of 
the intelligence. As Mr. Bain very truthfully points 
out, the contrast between music and speech expresses 
exactly the same distinction among effects on the ear 
as a blaze of sunshine and the sight of a watch da 
among effects on the eye. One serves for the 
purpose of immediate enjoyment or emotion, the 
other is nothing in itself, and derives its value from 
our intellectual applications. The simplest observer 
of Nature knows perceptions precede ideas. It has 
been shown that the contraction of a muscle demands 
two fixed points of resistance ; and if one of these 
breaks loose the force of their contraction has no- 
thing to spend itself upon, and a false position is 
induced. It has been shown that the association of 
words with vocal utterance causes such false position 
in the organ of voice, and that the two streams of 
conscious nervous energy flowing together through 
the brain makes a complete fusion of the two, so 
that one idea calls up the dual action, and thus 
movement of one part cannot be commenced without 
movement of the other also. It has been proved 
thereby that the primary duty of all teaching is (1) 
to reinstate a normal resistance; (2) to decompose 
an acquired association. This proves that the two 
systems mentioned by the Inspector of Music as “in 
general use in the national training schools” are 
worse than valueless, for they only increase the 
errors, destroying the ‘‘ voice,” outwitting the “ ear,” 
preventing “style” (at least good style) and frustrat- 
ing power of “‘ reading.” Either a person detects a 
difference—whether by ear or sight is immaterial, 
the same principle holds—or he does not; if he does, 
no uttering of words will make him have a truer 
perception, for he has what he wants already, but if 
he does not detect it, no uttering of words can give 
him the perception of the difference for which these 
words act solely as shadows. If it be true, as alleged 
by Mr. Hullah, ‘that the association of a given 
syllable with a given sound” as “a help to the 
beginner in vocal music is admitted in almost every 
existing system of teaching,” it must be equally true 
that the propagators of “ every existing system ” are 
ignorant of the simplest laws of our construction, 
that any rudimentary work on methaphysics will 
disprove them, that they cannot get one logician to 
support them; and that although), by thus throwing 
at every step difficulties in the way of students more 
money may be gained, it still remains patent to 
every one of common sense that the use of “ given 
syllables” with ‘ given sounds” is a gross imposi- 
tion and a fraud. Nor dare this imposition be 
practised under the garb of instruction upon the 
learner of any other instrument; the violinist would 
resent it, the organist ignore it, and ultimately all 
would impeach it. The cause then is not far to 
seek. Men who are called upon to teach will teach 
something, and if they do not know what is true 
they will invent what is false, but if attacked they 
will not defend themselves—that would be far too 
perilous a movement—they can only let their equally 
ignorant supporters ery out, Demetrius-like, ‘ the 
craft is endangered.”’ The systems of. mass training 
at present in vogue are roundabout ways of getting 
mob music, teaching persons to vomit words and 
music senselessly. 

It has been shown that music as a fine art is only 
attained by selected developed feeling, used with 
masterful control, thus carrying out a well un- 
derstood and a perfectly explicable plan. And to 
show that, naturally involved a slight criticism upon 
the accepted leaders of musical composition. This 
criticism, cursory though it has been, has been suffi- 
cient to show that, instead of being profound, the best 
of us knows but little, that we are vacillating on the 
threshold of an art, and that we have complacently 
mistaken the strength of a self-contained force for 
profundity of natural intelligence. If this be not 
accepted, turn to that worshipped oratorio the 
“ Elijah.’ In No.5 there is a recognition of an 
accepted fact (‘‘ For He, the Lord our God,”) joined 
to music, which I believe musicians call a “‘ chorale,” 
and which music is further developed into a neat and 
simple piece of counterpoint. Now if the statement 
of a creed demands this, what must the revulsion of 
a creed from false to true, and brought about by a 








miracle too, demand? More, not less. Yet Men- 
delssohn, in that small bit at the end of No. 16, 
makes the people lugubriously express but half a 
faith, casting a lingering love still upon their ap- 
parently unforsaken God. But all that part shows 
a fine musicianly power running wild. After the 
united prayer of Baalim’s serfs ascends the solitary 
voice of the one left worshipper of God. That isrightly 
done. No. 15 is entirely out of place, and moreover 
breaks the thread of the story, compelling the renewal 
of the prayer in the recitative No. 16. Truly the 
destruction of innate power by ignorance is astonish- 
ing in this case; how Mendelssohn could have been 
so blinded is a mystery. The chorus, ‘ The fire de- 
scends,” should have followed immediately after 
Elijah’s prayer, and a finale to this chorus should 
have eclipsed the part previously, which only states 
the attributes of an accepted God by such an intense 
recognition of ‘The Lord is God ’—a recognition 
brought about, it is to be observed, by superhuman 
agency—that the listener's mind could not fail to be 
impressed with the fact, and this all the more through 
the music’s affinity to its weaker forerunner. Yet 
this is made so insignificant (p. 91, small edition) 
that it even escapes contempt, by the very fact that 
the audience do not notice it, for it does not 
occupy one page of print. The music should 
have been better, not worse, more elaborate, not less ; 
and this should have ended the first part. The 
second opening would not have appeared more hasty 
than the introductory one, and there would have 
been a clearly defined undercurrent of faith—which 
I take to be the chief function of oratorio—forcing a 
partial close where I suggest for the mind of the 
listener to rest upon, whereas there is no sense or 
reason, other than a purely musical one, for Part I. 
to end where it does.* Then we conclude there is 
not enough knowledge with us to balance the power 
within us. 

The only man that has attempted relationship of 
forees—Richard Wagner—has been proved to be 
crippled by the falsehood of equal temperament, and 
the mistaken notion of the relation speech holds to 
musical sound. But now we have to look at our 
authors, those who give us words to sing. Here we 
find but the barest perception, the greatest force 
entirely overlooked. Of course men have found out 
that some sounds in words are more pleasing than 
others: that vowels are better than consonants. 
Now form is force, as unity is strength; and poets 
have developed in their way the two principles of 
music, similarity and difference, thereby creating 
emotion through the awakening of relics of past 
perceptions, but the musician has to deal with a 
force capable of producing emotional effect in itself, 
and the poet has to understand the relationship to 
this when he conjoins the separate appeals (intellec- 
tual and physical). In the onset besides form in 
poetry we find jingle—“‘rhyme.”” Now it is not true 
that ‘* music, as a rule, swallows itentirely.”” Music 
only swallows it when it is extended, just as it 
swallows up form when extended. (See XVI.,‘* Deeper 
and deeper.”’) What music can *‘ swallow up entirely”’ 
the jingle of 

“ Jack and Jill 
Went up the hill?” 

I call to mind a close piece of rhyme in a bass 
recitative in ‘* Naaman,” the jingle of which sadly 
mars the music, because the composer seemed 
unconscious of the force and wrote his notes 
regardless of the rhyme. (I have notjthe book by 
me so cannot refer.) Butjwe have a force in poetry 
which all poets know, and this is alliteration. (See 
XI.) Now I have shown that musical expression 
works upon the unconscious mental activity of a 
listener, and it is just for this reason that alliteration 
is death to music, for this works upon a reiterated 
ugliness which by its very nature becomes conscious 
through its opposition to music. Then how simple 
to abstract a principle from this exactly similar to 
expression in pleasurable sounds. Here are the two 
forcees—music and words. Your music owes its 





* It may be held by some that Part I. of this oratorio ends 
with the downpour, because it had commenced with predicted 
drought ; but those who divide an oratorio on such principles 
would make music a barometer at once ; and I cannot insult 
Mendelssohn's memory by supposing he pretended to set to 
music a history of the weather. 





vitality to the vowels, your language to the con- 
sonants ; as you stimulate the unconscious activity 
in one class of sounds so you can in the other, by 
writing poetry of short rhyme and, before all, by 
carefully placing consonants. Ifa word begin with 
b it can always cover the stimulus by its sharper 
articulate p; so with dandt; and all through the 
alphabet, firstly arranged according to physical 
affinity, secondly according to a similar force which 
will be enough to propel but not enough to awaken 
consciousness of the fact. Here is a subject 
sufficiently novel for the uttermost care and pro- 
foundest thought of our co-workers in vocal art. 

Next, with respect to reproducers—our singers : 
they have the same power at hand, but how sweetly 
unconscious all are of this! As the musical 
impressions can be truthfully varied by strength of 
vocal sounds, so the intellectual impressions can be 
truthfully awakened by strength of consonantal 
sounds—strength, mind, not duration. Who has not 
heard the final sound of Mr. Rigby’s “ perish” 
sufficiently protracted by him to unconsciously melt 
into the commencement of a shiver? Test what 
I say: (XXVI.) Give the v of the word “vow” 
stronger the second time than the first and it will 
grasp the two statements and fuse them into one. 
(Psychology is a study, my musical friends, which 
you may find useful when you have time to pursue 
it.) So in ‘ Deeper and deeper” sing the second d 
with greater stress and the intellectual processes 
will be complete. The gist of the matter is this— 
the public mind can be acted upon unconciously 
by ugly as well as by beautiful sounds. 

It need scarcely be pointed out where greater 
force would be necessary: all words of contraposition, 
all words of addition, and all words that would be 
said loud but are placed so that they are sung soft 
can be truthfully attached by strength of consonant. 
As some of my readers may be students, I may be 
pardoned pointing out a few errors commonly 
committed, and the rules of correction. Note the 
vowels how they slide from an open tone to a closed 
one. Always sing on an open tone if possible; 
always give the full duration of musical sound to 
the accented vocal tone. Never dwell on liquids or 
aspirates, and look after the final simple explosives 
p,t,k; if these be right the complex and weakened 
explosives b, d, g, will of necessity be right too. 

Never dwell upon aspirates. In dividing words of 
two or more syllables carry forward all consonants 
to the succeeding syllable. The larger the room the 
greater strength needed on the consonants; this, 
because noise kills itself, while true sound solely 
expends itself. The principle of word attachment 
in Italian consists in melting sounds together, in 
English the exact contrary; therefore always 
separate words well from each other, then approach 
them as near as possible without running them 
together. Most songsters treat words like young 
water-colour painters treat colour—they are too 
hasty, so run consonants together like wet paint; 
they make one long suspended consonant do for the 
final sound of one word and the beginning sound of 
the next. Never copy our public singers by singing 
‘““my” short, it is a solecism introduced for con- 
venience in speech but inadmissible in song, save 
in most trivial subjects. Hamlet addressing his 
spectral uncle so, would be greeted with a loud roar 
of laughter not only from the spectators but also 
from his uncle. ‘Mind short notes, and never 
confuse power with duration. Students have a 
tendency to make soft short notes too short, thereby 
giving motion by quickness where repose is required. 
Never give slurs loud, they are not used to call 
attention to themselves, but to the notes they 
progress to; a slur is useful to cover a repeat, to 
impress a key, or to force a had progression. 

Nothing shows the immense self-contained strength 
of musical sound than its power of producing reflex 
action ; under many conditions it forces its own way, 
and runs out at the toes, thereby immediately trans- 
ferring itself into the basis of the dance: this is the 
only simple sensation which can create a rebound 
while still in the region of pleasure. All other 
sensations become transformed from pleasure to 
pain before they can of themselves awaken reflex 
force. 
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The three great faculties of the mind are Reten- 


tivenesss, Discrimination, and Conception ; the Will | Yes, sir. 


is to these only a power of concentrating, selecting, 


and directing; but the will is passive in a listener, | —Yes, sir. 


he does not know what or where to will, so his mind 
is poised as it were without ballast, thus the slightest 


impetus from without will over-weight it, and make | condemned, my explanations not having been lis- 
it turn in the direction selected by and known to | tened to. 


the performer. It has been shown art does not live 
for itself, and is but the shadow of a deeper thing; 
being so, the right stimulating of a listener's 


retentive and discriminative faculties unperceived | of justice. Iwill no more pay a centime than I 
by himself compels his conceptive faculty to bridge| will pay a million, if the centime is unjustly 


over the distance between the shadow and the thing, 
and see the thing itself through the shadow used. 


In point of fact the listener’s mind only acts as it | to apply the law.—Sir, I do not expect anything else. 


does when dreaming; and the stream of conscious 
influence is rational or idictic in exact proportion to 
the amount of plan possessed by the person who 
apportions out the stimulating forces. Let a 
performer have no distinctness of purpose and all 
that comes from him is idiotic; but this is hidden in 
great part to a listener by the rational powers 
displayed in the words, or in the composition, or in 
both. Then above all treat each art separately, 
never have a muddle in your brain, but have clearness 
of sight and firmness of purpose ; and then, and then 
only, can you fulfil your duty in art, and be ever 
teaching, ever aiding, and ever carrying out a maxim 
too oft forgotten by us all: ‘I will sing with the 
spirit, and I will sing with the understanding also.” 
—I am, Sir, yours truly, Cares Lunn. 
Edgbaston, Sept. 8th, 1873. 








M. GOUNOD AND THE JUDGE. ; 





M. Gounod seems to have escaped the fate of Mr. 
Pickwick while emulating his example. It will be 
remembered that when M. Gounod was cast in 
damages in the late action for libel ‘ Littleton v. 
Gounod,” he refused to pay, asserting he would 
rather go to prison. Well M. Gounod has not paid, 
and is not in prison. How is this? The British 
Bastille is not then so remorseless as Yankee orators 


Hiberno-America. But here is the explanation in 


“Tue Juper. You are M. Charles Gounod ?— | which you evince for me, but Right does not reflect, 
and I do not suppose my decision, fifty-five years 
“ Are you able to pay the sum imposed upon you? | old, will change in a fortnight. 
“The judge then addressed the clerks of my 
‘Do you intend paying it 9—No, sir. opponent’s lawyer, and after remarking that he had 
‘* Why not ?—Because I think myself unjustly | never in his life signed a judgment more disagreeable 
to him, he added, ‘ You see M. Gounod is absolutely 
determined, and I do not see what benefit the 
‘You prefer then to go to prison ?—Yes, sir. opposing party would gain by imprisoning him.’ 
“ Nevertheless, reflect. A miserable sum of 3000 ** And now, as usual, Iam at work. That is what 
francs !—Sir, it is not a question of the money but | I am doing, sir.” ‘ 





Baitisn Cotisas oF Hratru, Evston Roap, Lonpoy.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
| Trade mark on Morison's medicines are the words ‘‘ Morison's 
Universal Medicines, engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red grovud, to counterfeit which is felony, 
February 1872. Signed, Morison & Co, 





demanded. 
‘But I cannot alter the sentence; I am obliged 


‘All that I can do for youis to delay execution 
for a fortnight, to give you time to reflect.—Sir, I 
am extremely touched with the personal interest 








Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


Oo. &. WILLineG, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


. To wHicH ARE ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 


TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d, 


WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 


a. 
b 
c 
make out? That will prove a disappointment for = THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 
f. 


M. Gounod’s own language, conveyed to le Figaro 
of Paris. 


THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 


» 1% . . Th Bi i i a i y ai ing 4 i 2 Y 
“I have received of late a large number of letters day e tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 


asking me if I was not groaning on the damp straw 


of a Newgate dungeon. Allow me to reply to this | Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use,’ 


inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 
‘‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
They are carefully adapted to the 


a 4, | Words, and many are of considerable merit. ‘The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies wel 
— . scot = the = tig eagles arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
interest themselves in me, by doing y do in 


mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 


funeral advertisements: Friends will please accept contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.” —Church Review. 


this intimation. 


‘No, sir, I am not groaning on the damp straw of 
a Newgate dungeon:” Whereupon M. Gounod 


relates the issue of his trial, and continues: ‘* Mes- 


sieurs the English lawyers gave themselves up to 


etymological facetie which have given me a pitiful 
opinion of their acquaintance with Latin. Thus, 
apropos of the word ‘ mulcted,’ whose derivation 
might be guessed by its orthography even—mulcta, 
fine, diminution, indemnity, tax—these gentlemen 
discovered the English word ‘milk,’ which means 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 


du lait. Oh, ashes of Lhomond ! did you not shudder 
at that?” 

(Monsieur Gounod, fie! Bosh, monsieur! No 
Englishman could possibly mistake muleted for 
milked. We do not live in Chaucer's time, and we 


Tue Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music By C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist of the Foundling Hospital, 





are not in the habit of indulging in fanciful spelling 
like that. Besides the word mulct is in familiar use 
among us—in more familiar use than milk, employed 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





in the sense of stripping, of depriving ofcash. Milk 
is slang, used only on the Turf, whereas mulct is 
good English. It will not do, Monsieur Gounod.) 

‘‘T arrive at the Tribunal. They examine me— 
that is to say one or two questions are addressed to 
me, without waiting for my answers and explana- 
tions; and thereupon they condemn me to 3000 
francs fine, after demanding apologies which I with- 
hold, be it understood. I protest and declare that I 
will pay nothing. 


before the Chief Justice, to pay or go to prison. I 


Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Su 
“At the end of a fortnight, summons to appear | shire Church Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of 


tendent Choirmaster of the Hertford. 
Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 








appear, Lnterrogatory. 


London: J, I, HAYES, Lyall Place, Haton Square; aud 4, Henrietta Street, Govent Garden. 
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Jj. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in 
£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIARRTITS, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 





_ £3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFOLTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS, 
BEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 


more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and | 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


+,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which #0 often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 


. PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 

CD cb Sven deb careadeaseas 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 * 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
ONG Sas cnnaccennicceses 18 Pa 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Sw ell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Waitnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo).. 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Svwells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 ai 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
BOOMOIG) 6c. cp0gcccceveres 38 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OXtrA) .. ccccccsccecccves - 40 ~ 
'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, end, 
some panelled Black Walnut 
ree 50 ~ 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
SOD 06k csdivscdescsasvis 60 0” 
9,—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut .......... 85 oa 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 40 ro 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 45 is 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 = 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 ea 
9e.—Kight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 ss 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68s 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 o 


10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

RE BOGE ois co ccaveccues 100 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

Back Blower .........+ soos 1% 

Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 

*,* Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s.; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 

Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
BELFAST, 








J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


No “ 7 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Grand Jeux. Forté. 


Clarinette. 
: Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion.” Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 


WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. ° 


Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s. 


WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 


Tremolo, Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson, 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette, Bourdon. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty-four Stops. (Iwo Keyboards.) 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. — 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute, 
bois. Petite Expres- Senniine, 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais, Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté, 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 





ne Oe I ois dk 6 0s enki 0s canted lvetaren 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 
Thé Sailor’s Grave... .......0..00 oece cece 

Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) ..... 
eee 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


~~ > > 
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LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS, 





Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat & G.. 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Temor) ........cccesecccece 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 
My old love, “‘Remembrance” ...... 


eh ee 
cooco 


London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





O. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 





Alone for ever. In D and F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
The Fairy answer 
BOR AMATO S oo vcccccscccceicece ce ceenes sccceceecegseces 40 


London: J. B. Caamer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ............sc0008 


Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


~ > 
oo 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 


I os onc atsccsncecsddncrsknaviateersenmatives 
The Choice, in E flat and G........... 4 
WE one's 00:00:03: cb non saben cocecocscscoessessssst. © 
GR TIGUD on ded 00 0 scccesns co chscnccecsscedecsvenes: 6 
4 
4 
4 


co 


SOME ck ciicesescee 

Three Lilies ibd inas ababeghihd 20Sb tneanereaenn ¥o 

Friends ..............Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 
London: J. B. Caamer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


cooooococo 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 





* ‘he Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ........ 


thérecee 5 

The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for cither Contralto or Baritone voices. 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) thee geen ewenere ° » 40 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co, Regent-street, W. 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


Tie ee BR ie GI oc oc reve de cb cece ccrcedconsions OO 
PRR TAG i os va 0s seine cc: oe'0s 00 se .0ccs cvcdccicccccess. EB 
O list to the Song-bird .........+..+ 8 0 


The above six songs, by the composer of ‘‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. : 


London. J. B, Cuamzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ......sssee0s008 8 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ..........sssseeeeee 3 0 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 

CE TRUE) cn cdeesrciice scdslwtiieeccevheasioscuics BO 
PRP I BO BUD sn nk vesee un-c0 seinn 00 serie ents oncece SD 
Eventide, Trio. (8.C.7.).. ...csecccecscceseee scsce & & 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 


A MARCIA NUZIALE. Composed 
by JOHN RHODES. 


Loadon; Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 





Just Published, Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s. 6d, 


AYLAND WELL. ATale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of ‘‘The Fate of Sacrilege,” &c., &c. F 


London; J, T, Hayes, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, §,W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street Co en. : 





CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 


for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third m Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth » Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth - Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly; or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couiarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramenrs have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Srrezt, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Mooraate Street, Crry. 
J. B. CRAMER & ©O., West Stazzt, & Westenn Roap, Briauton, 
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J. B: CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 





lL. ALBRECHT. 








8. ad. 8. d, 
WAVER r. Valse DeAmle cscccccccsccncccecessccese. 4 O MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST CONCERTO (in G minor, Op. 25) 4 0 

J. ASCHER, WEBER’S CONCERTSTUCK...... weéhesewaheaee selec es » 40 

DANS LES NUAGES. (Fantasia on Benedict’s “ Bride of MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG ........cceeeceeeees - 40 
BONE”) ccevedivvces aieeneces ésetesectdncweemaaeeesse & LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne shoe 2 

J MEREDITH BALL. T)N BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil de l’Opera, No.1.... 3 0 
BLANCHE! Redowa eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 4 0 IL TROVATOBR .0 00 cceceses ditto » 9.555 3 0 

FRANCESCO BERGER. LA TRAVIATA § ..cccccccece ditto n Brees 8 0 
SUIVEZ-MOI! ay eee ere cecscepeocccses & Q Els BUMICBO o.ccccecseres ° ditto y» 400. 3 0 
LE BEAU IDEAL (Mazurka).......cseeccceees Rite & LA DONNA DEL LAGO.. ditto » 5... 8 0 

OSCAR BERINGER. IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO ditto » 6 - 8&8 0 
SCOTCH AIRS. (Brilliant Fantasia) ..... Sescreeseanawn « & PAUL SEMLER. 

J. BERTRAM. MINERVA! Grande Marche ...... cenenenneses eeebiccnecs 6. ® 
QUAL SUONO ARCAN. (Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 4 0 TOUT SEUL! Nocturne .....cceceeseeceeees cevecvcece 4 0 
FOROSETTA (Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) ........ 4 0 ALICE MARY SMITH. 

Fe 6 eee (ditto of Maton’s Valse) .... 4 0 VALE OF TEMPE ...ccoicccccccccccccssscccvees s<teens 3 0 
VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) .....scessccsssssecees 4 0 PME OEEEU ccvccvccesses Sieneet dd iaaeces oem jceteeees 3 0 

J. BLUMENTHAL. 0. W. SMITH. 

LA CARESSANTE ........ TOE TT PCT EET cooee 4 0 THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1. (Dedicated to the 
PE ENE 5's 66 bovain eed ceevedescawe wens os 4 0 Countess of Somers) ...cseecccvecccecesessceveees con B® 
“MY —— © (Transcription) ....ccccscercrsves ove 4 0 Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) . 4 0 

P, DE VO OPHELIA. Mazurka Caprice .........ceccccccecccesccees 3 0 
LOIN DE Tes PE beiccccccacddcccvisccsvenns & @ DANSE BOHEMIENNE ......cccccccccccccccccccccceses 4 0 

G. FERRARIS. RONDO BRILLANTE, Pianoforte Duet ......ce.eeeeeee 4 0 
POLOMAISE cccscccsvevcececese Coeerrccvcccces seevescee & ® ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN. 

PEE. cvasarrsredntestabeatavenbesareenen® ran, oe THOUGHTS. New h.. vcccovcsveccccecssvescscsses aie Le 
GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE .......cccccsccccccnce ee i Ditto ep Weds. 06.0:05640 06 00d0ecererenecencoaves 8 0 
DANSE VILLAGEOISE ...... reer ee eenee stdeeheawews 38 0 J. T. SURENNE. 

A ciacbbenieesscceabebevisakauawacsdwaredas vee @& © CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). 

PASTORALE ........ are eee O00 G600 Se neta ee eedeseie 4 0 MENDELSSOHN SERIES :— 

RICHARD HARVEY. No. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. 1. Book2.......... 1 6 
EVELEEN’S BOWER. “Irish Sketch” ...... jetiidide hemcante 3 0 a Ditto oS ae Smeenabees ~~ 
KITTY TYRRELL.......... SR atiinctsctees aekecie 38 0 i Ditto es UG poke, 
THE YOUNG MAY MOON. .ditto ......ccccscces deeens 8 0 — * Ditto se Me ce Be ssecccones & © 
THE ROSE TREE ........ ME RE Gi keen eens case kenees 8 0 "s in” Ditto ete ee Riis 2s 
BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE. “IrishSketch” 8 0 a | Ditto eS ae Wworerrerrras: a 
THERE IS NOT IN THIS WIDE WORLD. ‘Irish Sketch” 8 0 BEETHOVEN SERIES :— 

ALFRED JAELL. No. 1. ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26..seeeesuseeeeee L 6 
CAPRICE-IMPROMPTU ....ccccccccceee edevetcoctdecsess 6 -O » 2. MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 3.......+55- 1 6 
MELODIE ROMANTIQUE. "Op. 153 ore wbbekee guise 4 0 » 8. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 26 .....ceeceeeees — 2 

M. JUNOT. » 4 ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20.........+..+- 1 6 
TINY MITE MAZURKA ...... ee Mae sepacennioked 4 0 » 5. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE), Op. 138 1 6 

J. KIRNBERGER. » 6. VIVACE (from SONATA in G). Op. 79........+. oa © 
CAPRICCIO (in E Minor)... cceoeseseccvcceevcescscseces . 0 Sacrep SERIES :— 

M. LAFUENTE. No. 1. BUT THK LORD IS MINDFUL. (Mendelssohn)... 1 6 
LA FONTAINE .......eeee. TRITITTTT ELT coon & O »» 2. COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel) ............ 1 6 
ce ¢  . er SoA eenun - & © » 3. HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET. (Handel)... 1 6 
LBTOELE ROUGE cccccccccccceseccccccesece ittswwtes “SS x 4 LA CARITA. (Rossini.) ....cceccdesvscccees eosee 2 6 

J. LEMMENS. » 5. MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR. (Haydn) .......... 1 6 
VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium).... 4 0 “ 6. NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn)!...........06. 1 6 

ALFRED LEBEAU. Ss. THALBERG. 

LE TOOSIN. Oaprice-galop occcccccccccccscccesers e ws WRETEMEE 64. cbeatdivineds coetsnesaseniessveneseeae Eo oe 
DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX. (Air Favori de Louis XIV). 3 0 A TE O CARA..... inline owe'ow Rieke apes abe s28.68 coce BO 
A ye ere atic eetke etal 38 0 els errr ere pWWSESD codveeseatsee dec eng he 8 0 
LA V@U A LA MADONE ......... alie Cianeweabe een i W. F. TAYLOR. 

p PN og Be Rees rere 6ST v0 bbe BebKEO 4 0 WANDERING THOUGHTS. Caprice ......eee- cveveees 8 0 
MARSCH-TZIGANE (as Piano Duet)...6...scseeeeee sooee B MORNING SUNBEAMS ............6- eesece devteecceces “Se | 

E. PALADILHE. DAMASK ROSE. Mazurka de Salon .....cceeessseeeeese 8 O 
LE CHANT DES FEUILLES (Idylle) .........scccccccces 4 0 A. TOLSTOY. 

BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT A VENISE. Barcarolle...... os @°6 TROIS PENSEES MUSICALES ......ccccccesssveseeeee 4 0 

A, RENDANO. ERNEST TRAVERS. 

DANS LES BOIS. Morceau Caractéristique ........ cstceen, S ® THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical 
PMR cba Ohnanecescotsncematanes dhnteéesensthesneadon 8 0 introduction .......06. $4.6000660004eb0p00000600-00544% 4 0 
EEE o0.ccdaened cbbescevaveebact 0rbesnetedeeson 8 0 J. T. TREKELL. 

OT 5 ge ue 8) errr eee 3 0 BOURREE (in F major) .....cccccccccecsccccccssecseses 3 O 
DUE ME MOUREs ccc cree robsdceusnseeseescseuae 8 0 LE TRIANON. Gavotte ....ccccccccccccccces osesscnneees woe 
A LA CAMPAGNE. Pensée Musicale .........ceeeecees 8 0 THI; MAGIO HARP .....cccees piehe eee ersseneneners - 8 O 
HOMMAGE A BENEDICT. Trois petites piéces. (Complete) 5 0 pA 8 ae ery er Cece cesecevvesoeve pawns 3 0 
SEPARATION.... (No. 1. Trois petites — Sem mesah 8 0 LES ECLAIREURS .......... nantes iu ehendae ee teabey <a 4 0 
INQUIETUDE.... (,, 2. - a | weabes pocee BO THE WOODLAND SPRITE fa ususeee chews st¥ehupanenens 40 
A LA MONTAGNE (,, 3. ” a rere besse,  -& LE PETIT TAMBOUR ..... beeeeee OP Sees seceeens cestns 4 0 
VALSE CAPRICE ..... chenndaeene uses. San ncenekenueee 4 0 LA ORACOVIGNNGE 2. .icicceccccccccsevedpevevoues cooes & © 
DUBTIINO.. No.1, Op. 1B ccciececoccessvcccess wiccdess ee DD LIEBER AUGUSTIN ........ iii hee bikini mpitchalanede ee 
AMOR CAMPESTRE. No. 2, Op.18 ........00+. pennen ee 8 0 VALIQUET. 

RIMEMBRANZA. No.8, Op. 18 ....ccccceceeees Terry ae VA LES BAVARDS. Valse Facile on Offenbach's Operf...re.... 8 O 

J. ROMANO. MICHAEL WATSON 
A SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND. Caprice Op.177........ 4 0 QUI VA LA. Grand galop de Concert........eseeeeee sone 4 °0 
/ Se eer eeceecccece Op. 176 wcecceee 4 @ J. M, WEHLI. 

BONHEUX INATTENDU ...... scenes eoOp. 178 wecccore 4 0 RIPPLING WAVES. Caprice .......... deaceeescceenwte: & @ 

H. ROSELLEN. EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE. Sketch ............ vote 18.0 
TRISTE EXILE! Transcription........csseccccssseseee 4 O WIEGENLIED., ED eee ioedennsecaseuey ure 

J. RUMMEL. ELFIN WHISPERS .............. civesiceeccecec6erececew GH® 
GALATEA WALTZ. (H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh) .... 4 0 pe No. 1. Forest BIG: c0 veccidsadss o 8 0 
LA CHARMANTE. (Transcription of Sullivan’s ‘Oh! ma tT FORGET-ME-NOT.. ,, GUD cr ivoccescescccsdccssons 8 & 

charmante ’’) PPP eee eee PERUSE eee eee eee eee eee) 4 lon SH AREBELL eeeeee 9 $: GittO weccccccevevvecesveevees 3 0 
1ZSEZ3 
~ RE: 
LO : 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





Priated aud Published by Jamzs Swirt, of 65, King-street, Golden-square, inthe County of Middlesex, at the printing-office of Swirr & Co., 65, King-street aforcsaid— Friday, Sept, 12th, 187", 








